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COMMUNICATIONS 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. DANIEL CHAPLIN, D. D. LATE OF 
GROTON.” 


The first minister of Groton was the Rev. Samuel Willard, 
agraduate of Harvard College in 1659, who was ordained in 
1663. After he had labored here for thirteen years, the meet- 
ing house was burnt, and both shepherd and flock driven away 
by the Indians. ‘T'wo years afterwards, he was installed over 
the Old South church in Boston, and became one of the most 
distinguished men of his day. His mind was of the first order, 
dear, glowing, profound and powerful. He was a scholar of 
the first attainments, and eloquent to an uncommon degree. 
fn nothing, perhaps, did he show his strong judgement more, 
than in vigorously opposing the infatuation of the community, 
atthe time when they were persecuting for witchcraft. In 
1701, he was called to the superintendency of Harvard College, 
and continued to perform the duties of that office till his death, 
in 1707. His writings are voluminous’; the most important 
production of his pen is a system of divinity—the first folio vol- 
ume ever printed in America. It consists of a séries of Lectures 
on the shorter Catechism, which excited great attention at the 
time of their delivery. Mr. Willard was eminently a pious man, 
evangelical in his sentiments, and the effects of his labors in 
this town were felt, long after he ceased from among the living. 

The second minister was the Rev. Gershom Hobart, who 
was ordained in 1678, and continued in the ministry till 1704 
or5, when he was dismissed. Of his character, but little is 


* Written by the Rev. J. Todd, Pastor of the original church in Groton. 
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known, and that little is not altogether favorable to his memory, 
But as he continued in the ministry 26 or 7 years, it is to be 
hoped he had redeeming qualities which have not been handed 
down to posterity. 

The third minister was the Rev. Dudley Bradstreet, who was 
ordained in 1706, and continued the minister of this people six 
years, when he was dismissed, as it would seem from very gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. He went directly to England, received 
episcopal ordination, and died just as he returned to his native 
shores. 

The fourth minister was the Rev. Caleb Trowbridge, ordain- 
ed in 1714, and died 1760, aged 69, after having been 46 years 
the minister of this people. But one character has ever been 
given of Mr. ‘Trowbridge. He was sober, discreet, laborious, 
devoted, and died highly esteemed and universally lamented. 

The fifth minister, and the immediate predecessor of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was the Rev. Samuel Dana, who was or- 
dained in 1761, and continued the pastor of this flock 13 years. 
The sentiments of Mr. Dana were Arminian. In mentioning 
this, I do not mean any reproach to his memory. ‘Those who 
hold to a lax system of theology will consider it as a proof of 
enlightened views, and of greatness of mind. For myself, I 
cannot but consider the settlement of a man of such sentiments 
as the first step towards a long declension in vital religion. 
Such a ministry pours a deep sleep oyer a people, which will be 
felt for many generations. ‘This first letting out of waters is 
but the beginning of that flood which bears down and sweeps 
away the stakes of Zion. Prayer-meetings are unknown, the 
distinctive marks of the church are obliterated, and the form 
of godliness is substituted for its power. 

For more than 60 years, the state of religion (till within three 
or four years past,) has been exceedingly low in Groton. Some 
will assign one cause, and some another. I shall have occasion 
to refer to these causes in another connexion ; but at the head 
of them I should piace the fact, that a decidedly Arminian min- 
ister was called andsettled. It is not to be wondered at, that 
Arminianism should take root here at that time. The life-giv- 
ing energy of the Holy Spirit was withholden from most of the 
churches in New England. ‘The valley was full of dry bones, 
but there was no voice, and no breath of the Almighty breath- 
ing upon them. The spirit of Edwards and of Whitefield 
seemed to slumber with their dust, and the bright light which 
had been kindled up in these churches during their ministry, 
which was seen far across the waters, and which gladdened 
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thousands there, was quenched in an awful night of deep dark- 
ness. I hope to show that these remarks are not irrelevant. 

About the year 1635 or 9, eighteen years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, a number of people came from Row- 
ley, England, and settled in Rowley, Essex county, Mass. At 
the head of these was the famous Ezekiel Rogers, who had been 
their pastor for twenty years before they crossed the waters. 
Hence we have reason to believe, that most of this little colony 
were pious people. Among them was a young man by the 
name of Hugh Chaplin. And although the family of Chi yplins 
have been in this country 190 years, the subject of this memoir 
was only the /hird generation from the first who came to 
America. 

The Rev. Daniel Chaplin was born at Rowley, December 
30, 1743. His parents were Jonathan Chapli n and Sarah 
Boynton, the former of whom died January 1, 1794 in his 88th 
year, and the latter February 19, 1784. T he father is thus 
described by his son. “He was small in stature, and at no 
period of his life robust. ‘Temperance and regularity contribut- 
ed much to his enjoying an uncommon degree of health, com 
fort and longevity. He was remarkable for modesty of spirit, 
for calmness and constancy. Asa Christian, he never made high 
professions, but was always steady and persevering in the prac- 
tice of what he believed to be his duty. He was punctual and 
devout in attending on all the external duties of religion. It 
plainly appeared to be a fixed principle in his mind, that no one 
can be a real disciple of Christ without doing what he hath 
commanded. ‘T'o the best of my recollection I never knew him 
set down to a regular meal in his family, or in the field, o7 
wherever he labored and ate abroad, though there were 
but one present to eat with him, without asking a blessing 
and returning thanks. He was very industrious and econom 
ical; brought up his children with great care and tenderness ; 
gave them many lessons of wisdom, virtue, and piety; and al- 
ways added a good example to his precepts. As he lived, so he 
died, with serenity, entertaining a good hope of salvation by 
Christ. 

The mother of the late Dr. Chaplin seems also to have been 
an uncommonly discreet, judicious and devoted Christian. By 
these parents he was dedicated to Christ in baptism, in infancy. 
I have not been able to ascertain the manner of his youth, 
hor even the time when Dr. Chaplin became the subject of 
Rewing grace. He seems to have spent the early part of his life 
with his father. probably at manual labor. And from some 
hints among his writings, I should judge he had no thoughts 
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of obtaining a collegiate education till after his conversion, 
and when he wanted an education as an instrument of 
usefulness. Nor can I ascertain to a certainty when he made 
a public profession of religion. In March preceding the time 
of entering college, he drew up and signed a very remarkable 
prayer, or rather covenant, by which he solemnly consecrated 
himself to God. It was probab ‘ly done on the day of his making 
a profe ssion of religion, and in the year in which he was twen- 
ty-slx years of age. The following is the paper alluded to. 


“Infinite Jehovah, Eternal Majesty of all worlds, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, three in person, though but one in essence, I do this day, 
which is March 27, 1769, in a most serious, considerate and solemn 
manner, give up myself unto Thee, soul and body, living and dying, 
for the present momentary state of my earthly existence, and for the 
future endless state of my being, to be from this time forward wholly 
at thy wise and gracious disposal. I make choice of thy favor for 
my portion, esteeming it infinitely preferable to all the enjoyments of 
sin, and hoping for it in no other way but through Jesus Christ the 
mediator. Thy law I look upon as altogether holy, just and good, 
and will aim to pay constant and universal obedience to it. If Thou 
shalt spare my life, I will devote my time and all other talents to 
thee, to be improved in Thy service, and to Thy glory. I further 
engage always to resist the suggestions and temptations of Satan, the 
enemy of God and man, and to attend with diligence and obedience 
to the teachings of the Holy Spirit in and by the holy Scriptures. I 
willingly resign earth for heaven, and the applause of man for Thy 
approbation and that of my own conscience. ‘To Thee, O Lord, I 
commit my all. And being sensible that Iam weak and insuflicient of 
myself to do what I have promised, I depend upon the constant and 
powerful assistance of the Holy Spirit to enable me. 

May this solemn engagement be ratified in heaven. 

Danie. Cuap.in.” 


Immediately after the above, he subjoins certain resolutions 
by which to govern his future life. I cannot but think they 
are written with uncommon precision and power, for a young 
man who had not yet entered the walls of a college. 


“ For the future direction of my life I resolve, 

“1. That I will make religion my chief concernment. 

That I will never be afraid or ashamed to speak in defence of 
religion. 

“3. That I will make it my daily practice to read some part of the 
holy Scriptures, that I may become acquainted with the will of God, 
and be quickened and comforted, and qualified to serve Christ and 
re the interests of his kingdom in the world. 

. That I will every day reflect upon death and eternity. 

mr Hy That I will daily pray to God in secret. 

“6. That upon all proper occasions I will reprove vice, and dis- 
countenane e it, and tomy utmost encourage virtue and religion. 

“7. That I will dispute only for light, or to communicate it. 
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“8, That I will receive light wherever and however offered. 

“9 That I will give up no principle before I am convinced of its 
absurdity or bad consequences. 

«10. That I will never be ashamed to confess a fault to an equal 
or to an inferior.” 


After leaving college, he made additions to these resolutions 
from time to time, as he felt their need. I will select only two, 
though the limits of selection are large. 

In September 29, 1772, just after leaving college, he resolves, 
“to keep one day in every month, when my circumstances will 
admit of it, as a day of fasting and prayer, more especially to seek 
unto God for ministerial gifts and graces, for direction and as- 
sistance in all spiritual life, and for the enlargement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world ;”—“ to make it a rule to do no action, 
at any time or place, of which action I should not be willing 
to be a witness ugainst myself hereafter.” 

On the back of the paper containing the above, is the follow- 
ing memorandum, dated, “Groton, August 2, 1814. I have 
great cause of shame and humiliation, that I have adhered no 
more closely to the forgoing solemn covenant and resolutions ; 
yet I feel myself under great obligations to acknowledge the 
mercy and faithfulness of my God and Saviour, in enabling 
me to be faithful, as I have reason to believe, in a good degree. 
[have also abundant encouragement to hope and trust that 
his grace will be sufficient for me in time to come.” 

Dr. Chaplin fitted for college at Dummer’s Academy. At that 
time, as Dr. Fisher, who is still living, remarks, “ young Chap- 
lin had a large corporeal system, and a mind no ways inferior.” 
He graduated at Harvard college, (from which also he received 
the honor of D. D.) in a class of forty-eight, of whom six were 
ministers. He was one of the first three scholars in his class. 
Eight class-mates survive him. 

From ihe time of leaving college to his ordination, six 
years intervened. A part of this time was spent in the study of 
theology, at Portsmouth, N. H. under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. Chandler. 

On January 1, 1778, Dr. Chaplin was ordained at Groton, 
as I believe by a unanimous request of the church and people. 
The town had just been convulsed by a high political excite- 
ment which caused the removal of his predecessor. It required 
avery uncommon share of prudence thus to settle in a commu- 
nity, torn as it were by a hurricane. But God sent a pilot who 
could calmly hold the helm amid troubled waters. 

Two years after his settlement, he had an invitation to take 
charge of the Academy at Exeter, where his prospects of a 
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comfortable support for his family were much more flattering 
than among his people, in those times of distress. But after 
much prayer, he concluded that he should probably do more 
good to remain at the post where he had been stationed; and 
he relinquished bright prospects without a murmur. 

Il now propose to vive some of the visible results of the minis- 
try of Dr. Chaplin, and then to present some brief notices of hig 
character, as a minister, and as a Christian. 

Before giving these results, it seems necessary, in order to 
judge of his labors, to look at the situation of this town when 
Dr. C. was ordained. Here he labored faithfully, for fifty 
years, and grew old in trying to lead this people to the Saviour, 
It has frequently been noticed, that a revival of religion usually 
follows the settlement of an evangelical minister. No such 
special revival followed the settlement of Mr. Chaplin. He 
found religion in a low state, and so it continued during most 
of his life; and there are several reasons why it could not (hu- 
manly speaking) have been otherwise. 

1. In the first place, the whole society had become 
leavened with Arminianism—a cause sufficient to obstruct the 
usefulness and prevent the visible success of his labors. If, du- 
ring the ministry of one servant of Christ, the lethargy could 
be shaken off, and the church be brought to action, it would be 
no small gain. ‘I'he records of those times, as well as the testi- 
mony of many now living, show, that of all machines, a lifeless 
church is the most ineflicient. ‘There could be, and there was, 
no such thing as a thorough-going discipline. few pictures 
are more melancholy than that of some of our churches 
about two generations ago. 

2. "The half-way covenant, as it is called, was a palzy upon 
our churches. With too much conscience, in those days of fam- 
ily instruction, wholly to neglect the forms of religion, men found 
it delightful to have some mode by which their children could 
be baptized, their families made respectable, and their con- 
sciences put at rest. Almost all the congregation belonged to 
the church, in this sense of the term. While this practice was 
continued, which was during the greater part of Dr. Chaplin’s 
ministry, he could do but little for the purity of the church. 
But, 

3. Dr. C. cameto this town in the midst of the revolution- 
ary war. ‘T'he country invaded, the laws almost suspended, 
the question of the future government or even liberty of the 
nation was that which swallowed up all others, and engross- 
ed the thoughts and feelings of all. Every man of any re 
spectability or influence was intensely interested respecting 
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the fate of his country, and scarcely any other subject was 
deemed worthy of notice. So that when Mr. C. came _— 


ministry, he found active, stirring, and powerful men in his 
church; but religion was not that on whis h they e me ar 
their activity. ‘The church was carried along with the tide, 


and patriotism almost of necessity crowded out spiri wag life 
from the bosoms even of real Christians. And after the war 
had terminated, it was a great while before our government 
was organized, courts of justice in full operation, and the 
heavy embarrassments of the war and the agitation of the 
public had 1 m any cood degree subsided, so that the mind 
could look at religion in its proper lio ht. ‘That struggle which 
was the making of this nation most severely shook the pil- 
lars of the church of God. ‘Take now the eighteen years, 
from the death of the good Mr. Trowbridge to the settlement 
of Mr. Chaplin, and then add the period of war and commo- 
tion, and a whole generation must have grown up and pass- 
ed away, before the gospel could have much effect. Is it any 
wonder then, that he fought like one beating the air, and pour- 
ed out his labors like water upon a rock? The church was 
spell-bound by peculiar circumstances, and it was not in the 
power of a mortal to control or alter them. It is easy to cul- 
tivate a field which has been faithfully managed; but take 
one which has lone been left to iiself, and at the same time 
be compelled to suffer the fences to be such as to admit your 
neighbor’s cattle when they please, and it is no easy mattet 
to render that field either productive or beautiful. What a 
man might do in one situation is but a poor criterion of what 
he may do in some other. He might push a boat with speed 
wind and tide favoring, but if both were contrary, he might toil 
with great assiduity, and yet make but little progress. 

Imay add, too, the customs of society, in days now gone 
by, had a bad effect upon a minister’s usefulness. He was 
expected to go almost directly from college to his field of la- 
bor; to mingle with whet might be thought the more genteel 
though the more irreligious part of society ; to share in, or at 
least connive at, what are called innocent amusements and 
eye hilarity ; in short, to be more of the minister in the pul- 

t, than during the week. Powerful revivals were not ex- 
salad. were not prayed for, were not witnessed. If God suf- 
lets the fashions of the world to come in, and bury up the 
church; it is a fearful sign that he has no spiritual mercies in 
store for her. or the last sixty years, too, the use of ardent 
spirits among all classes had become more and more common, 
80 that a human being could neither be born nor die, labor nor 
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rest, see friends at home or abroad, or do business of any 
kind, without drinking. If the air had been poison, and ar- 
dent spirits had been the antidote, they could hardly have been 
more common. What could a church—what could a minister 
do, in a community thus destroyed and destroying one an- 
other ? 

As nearly as I can ascertain, the number of members in 
the church, at the time of the ordination of Mr. C., was 150, 
The number added during his ministry was 147 ;—nearly 
three a year on an average. ‘The most ever admitted in one 
year was in 1814, being 20, the year in which the half-way 
covenant was abolished. The number of children baptized 
during his ministry was 761. The number of marriages 
450. i 

I now proceed to mention some traits in the character of Dr. 
Chaplin which were prominent. 

1. He was sound and eminently evangelical in his sen- 
timents.—My acquaintance with Dr. C. did not commence, 
until he had begun to fail under the labors of the pulpit. I 
well recollect the following to have been the impression which 
I received ; that he was a most venerable and graceful raan, 
distinguished for his piety, and very clear and evangelical 
in his views. I believe this would have been the impression 
which any stranger would be likely to receive. He was not 
tied up to systems of theology—perhaps not as methodical 
in his classification of the doctrines as modern theologians 
generally ; but for clear, definite, scriptural, common-sense 
views of the government of God, few have been his equal. 

It has been pretended that in his later years Dr. C. altered 
his opinions. But this is said without the shadow of a rea- 
son. ‘I'wenty-three years ago, he preached before the Gener- 
eral Convention of ministers in Massachusetts. In that ser- 
mon, which was published, he says, speaking of the character 
of a minister :— 


“It is moreover a necessary part of the character of Gospel minis- 
ters, that they have an eaperimental knowledge of the religion which 
they teach from the word of God. They should be good men in the 
sense of the Scriptures. They should embrace the truths of revela- 
tion with a firm belief and cordial affection. They should be renew- 
ed after the image of God, by the Holy Spirit, and conformed to the 
Gospel in their views and general conduct. Without a rational 
change of the moral frame of the heart, men cannot be considered as 
the real friends of Christ, and therefore as qualified to’ negotiate 
the treaty of reconciliation between God and their fellow creatures. 
If they are not reconciled to God themselves, what fitness can there 
be in their assuming or receiving the office of reconciling others to 
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him. The teachers of religion are described in the Scriptures as 
workers together with God in reconciling men to him. But if they 
be enemies in their hearts to him, what reason is there to expect them 
fo work with him, or according to his will. A man may have great 
jearning, and the powers of eloquence to a distinguished degree; yet 
being destitute of the views, moral habits, and disposition of a Chris 
tian, be utterly unfit in his present state of mind to be employed as a 
messenger of Christ.” 

“The faithful preacher will preach and dwell on those doctrines of 
revelation which appear to have been considered by the sacred writers 
as fundamental, and of the greatest importance, and which have had 
the most influence on the minds of men. ‘These doctrines are,—the 
being and perfections of God,—a trinity in the unity of the God- 
head,—the eternal divinity of the Son and Spirit,—the unchangeabl 
sovereignty of God in all his operations,—the apostacy and ruin of 
man by sin,—the freedom and accountableness of all the human race, 
—the mission of the Son of God,—the nature and nec ssity of regen- 
eration by the influence of the Holy Spirit,—justification by faith in 
the blood of Christ,—the new obedience and progressive sanctification 
of Christians,—the resurrection of the dead,—the final judgement, 
and the everlasting destination both of the righteous and the wicked, 
according to their respective characters ; that to the former God will 
grant ar ample salvation, and to the latter he will assign complete 
and endless destruction.” 

Of this sermon the judicious editor of the Panoplist remarked,— 
“we read few modern sermons, in which we find more to commend, 
or less to censure. It is a solid, sententious, seasonable discourse ; 
worthy of the seriousattention of Christians in general ; but especially 
of those who have taken upon themselves the charge of souls.” 


2. Dr. Chaplin was uniformly a very decided man. 

Few men have shared so entirely the confidence of their 
people as he did. One reason of this was, they always knew 
where to find him. In coming to a decision, he did not bring 
his foot down with great vehemence, but when it was down, 
there was no moving it. It was that kind of decision usual- 
ly denominated persevering. There was no tiring him out. 
Cautious and cool in concluding to pursue any given course 
of conduct, he was inflexible in pursuing it. No obstacles, 
no difficulties could move or deter him. On one occasion, he 
found a poor family sick, and suffering from the cold. He 
told the woman that she should have a load of wood the 
nextday. During the night a very heavy snow fell, and 
drifting blocked up the roads. But the next day, the old man, 
then nearly seventy, was chopping in the woods, while his 
son was breaking paths out with a few sticks at a load, till 
the family had received the full load promised ; and then they 
Went and cut it up. By this time it was night; but he had 
kept his word and supplied the destitute, at a time when most 
men would have called it an impossibility. 
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Probably this trait of character was one cause of the peace 
and tranquillity of the town for so long a period. ‘The tem. 
perament of a public man is soon known. If he is fickle, of 
easily moved, there will always be enough to keep him in troy. 
ble, turning to the right hand or to the left, and then complain. 
ing of his want of consistency of character. If he is firm and 
not easily turned, men will soon feel that it is useless to try; 
and if he preserves a conscience void of offence, they will sut- 
fer him to walk in his own path unmolested. — It is not for the 
peace or the happiness of a people to have a minister who dates 
form no opinions, and pursue no course or plans, without first 
consulting them. 

3. Dr. Chaplin was a man of deep and uniform piety. 

All who have heard him pray, will readily admit this, 
There was a deep solemnity upon all, when he rose to pray, 
It was the sympathy of the heart. ‘There was an unction 
about him, and a fulness of thought and feeling, which is some- 
times called appropriateness, but which means, that the heart 
accompanies the language. He seemed to stand on the topof 
Pisgah and see all the promised land. From an intimate ae 
quaintance with him I have reason to believe, that through life 
he adhered to the resolution of his youth to pray daily in secret, 
Indeed it was impossible for any one to have so completely 
obtained the mastery over himself as he had, without daily 
and secret communion with God. From some question 
which he one day put to me, | was led to infer, that for more 
than 60 years he had daily knelt in his closet. His piety was 
kindled, nourished, matured in this way. He was a great 
reader; but the word of God was his chief delight. At mom- 
ing, noon, and night, during my acquaintance with him, he 
was found sitting down with the simplicity of a child, and 
reading the book of God for nourishment to his soul. And 
very few men understoood the mind of the Spirit better than 
he. 

Even during his last sickness, he would ask and answer 
questions concerning the word of God which were original 
and discriminating. While on the very verge of eternity, 
waiting to receive permission to cross the river of death, he 
went back to the testimony of the Prophets and Apostles for 
light and consolation. 

Before called away, Dr. ©. had many severe trials to pass 
through. ‘That his parents and aged relatives should go down 
to the grave before him was not remarkable. But of eight chik 
dren, whom he saw ripening into maturity, and promising to 
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behis support in old age, he buried five out of his sight. In 
the furnace of afflictions he was repeatedly and severely tried, 
but he came outas gold. I shall never forgetthe impression 
made*upon my mind in seeing him pass the ordeal once. 
Let me describe it just as it was. 

This community will not soon forget Dr. James P. Chaplin, 
late of Cambridgeport—a man highiy and universally beloved. 
He was cut down suddenly inthe bloom of life and in the 
midst. of usefulness. His fall was felt far round the spot 
where his dust sleeps, and his name is embalmed in the sweet- 
est rec llections of those who knew him best. He was the 
child of many prayers, the objec tof fond expectation, and was 
all that a father could desire in a son. The affection between 
the father and the son was reciprocal. The father leaned up- 
on him as upon a staff; and the son repaid the confidence by 
acts which nothing but the most refined affection could sug- 
gest. It might be said, as of Jacob, the old man’s heart was 
hound up in the child. On Friday evening tidings came, that 
Dr. J. P. Chaplin was ill; though no immediate danger was 
apprehended. On Saturday, the only remaining son went 
down to see him. On Sabbath evening my Bible Class were 
assembling—the room was full. I went in andtold them I could 
not be with them, as Dr. Chaplin died that morning at 9o’clock. 
A deep, audible groan through the assembly testified how the 
stroke was felt in his native village. As we were going to 
the house of the aged father, the son said, ‘these are heavy 
tidings to carry to an old man—toa father almost 90 years 
of age!’ It was all that passed between us on the way. In 
afew moments I was standing in the family parlor. ‘There 
was the old man, his wife, and two daughters. He was sit- 
ting by the stand, reading his little Testament. He arose 
and gave me his hand. His son dared not trust his feelings 
tocome in. ‘Have you heard anything from Cambridge to- 
day, Sir? ‘No’—he replied with uncommon quickness. 
There was a long pause, each dreading to speak. ‘ Are you 
prepared, Sir, to receive any tidings which Providence may 
send?’ He started perceptibly- the hectic flush passed over 
his countenance—but it was gone in a moment. ‘ At what 
hour, said he, with a calmness that was more than affect- 
ing—it was sublime—‘at what hour did the awful event take 
place?” told him. A burst of agony broke from every one, 
except the aged Father. As soon as he could speak, he said 
ma subdued tone of voice. ‘I think Ican say lam thank- 
ful to God for having given me such a son——to give back 
to him! He then opened his lips, and for an hour, spake 
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with a calmness, a clearness and an elocuence, which show- 
ed not only the man, the father, and the minister, but the 
Christian, who had been baptized by the Holy Ghost. A let. 
ter which he shortly after wrote to a beloved grandchild, bore 
ample testimony that this was not the eflect of insensibility 
to the loss. 

I trust 1 may here allude to the divisions among his people, 
which commenced about five years ago, without exciting dis. 
agreeable feelings. Ata proper time, when health and strength 
began to fail, Dr. C. more than once respectfully asked the 
town for assistance. 'T'o these requests no attention was paid, 
When his health did actually fail, he procured help for a few 
Sabbaths, which step gave great offence to those who had re 
fused to pay any attention to his requests. | When the town 
acted, it was to take the pulpit out of his hands. I do not say 
who was right, or who wrong; but Dr. Chaplin believed he 
had a legal and ecclesiastical right to his pulpit till regularly 
dismissed ;—he believed that very uncourteous and disrespeet- 
ful language was held towards him by the committee of the 
town ;—he believed that a guard was actually provided to keep 
him out of the pulpit on the Sabbath ;—(I do not assert that 
it was so, but he lived and died without ever doubting it;) he 
believed that he was threatened to be resisted even “unto 
blood”—that his support was wrongfully withholden from 
him—and that much evil was said of him ;— and yet—I nev- 
er heard him use an angry expression, or make a severe re 
mark against any man! I never saw him when there seemed 
to be the least bitterness of feeling! It seemed hardly pos- 
sible for any one to pass through what he did, and yet so un 
formly and clearly reflect only the image of Christ. I do not 
believe he knew what it was to feel like an enemy towards 
any man; and I may add, (what I have never heard asserted 
respecting any minister of the Gospel) that I do not believe that 
for many years of his life Dr. C. had a personal enemy on 
earth. 

The last sickness of Dr. C. was severe and trying; but it 
was borne with the meekness of a child. As death approach 
ed, there were no high excitements and raptures; nor were 
there any fears. He went down tothe valley of death as the 
full sun of autumn sets, when not a cloud dims its brightness. 
The eye of faith so clearly gazed upon eternal realities, that 
the bosom gave not a sigh, nor the eye a tear, nor the hearta 
throb of fear, as the king of terrorscame. It seemed not so 
much like death, as like the sweet confidence of the infant fall 
ing asleep in the arms of its father. Many men have been 
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more noticed in life, and many will be longer noticed on earth ; 
but few, it is believed, have found a nearer passage to the bos- 
om of the Saviour, or will receive a brighter crown of joy in 


theday of his appearing. 


“The good old man is gone! 

“ He lies in his saintly rest ; 

* And his labors all are done, 

“ And the work he loved the best. 
“'The good old man is gone 

“ But the dead in the Lord are bless’d.” 








To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
My Dear Sir, 


The following Letters, which I offer for publication in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, and which I take the liberty to address to young 
ministers, are designed particularly for those who have been educa- 
tedin this Seminary. I would also include its present members. 
To address the Christian ministry at large in the manner here pro- 
posed, I should not consider as properly belonging to me. But I 
have thought it might not be unsuitable to address myseif to those, 
to whom I have sustained a very endearing relation, and whose 
studies, preparatory to the ministry, it was my delightful office, in 
connection with others, to superintend. One of the motives which 
influence me in this undertaking is, I must frankly say, that I have 
adeep consciousness of my deficiencies as a teacher of Theology, 
and am desirous, while God gives me life and health, of attempting 
something which may be expressive of my friendship, and at the 
same time prove to be of service, to those who have pursued or are 
pursuing their professional studies here, and to whose improvement 
and usefulness I most heartily wish to contribute. The cireum- 
stance that I am addressing myself to them, and not to my seniors, 
or to strangers, and that most of those whom I have in view, are 
still young ministers, or students, will lead me to dispense with for- 
malities, to cast off restraints, and to indulge myself in a freedom of 
thought and expression, which in other cases might not be allowable. 

It is not my object to remark on that particular class of subjects, 
which Dr. Miller has treated so ably and usefully in his Letters on 
Clerical Manners ;—Letters which I would recommend to the serious 
and repeated perusal of all Theological students and young minis- 
ters. My Letters will be somewhat miscellaneous, but will relate 
chiefly to different modes of thinking and reasoning on moral and 
theological subjects, and to different modes of exhibiting the truths 
of religion in public. And considering what is to a great extent the 
prevailing taste and practice of the day, I shall not be backward to 
touch occasionally upon subjects which are in their nature philo- 
sophical and metaphysical, wishing, as I do, that if the Christian 
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religion must maintain an alliance with philosophy, it may be with 
that which has soundness and truth on its side, and not with sei- 
ence falsely so called. 

I have chosen to write these Letters in my own name, because, on 
general principles, I am satisfied that no writer ought to shift off a 
direct responsibility by keeping himself concealed; and because J 
think it must, in all ordinary cases, be of special use to an author to 
feel, that he is acting openly, and is personally answerable for what 
he writes. Leonarp Woops. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, Jan. 1, 1832. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG MINISTERS. 
LETTER I. 
BeLovep BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 


The subjects on which I propose to address to you several 
familiar Letters, are those which are always interesting to min- 
isters of the gospel, and, as I conceive, specially so at the pres- 
ent day. I have been particularly inclined to an undertaking 
like this, because the time allotted to study in our Theological 
Seminary is so short, and the field of inquiry so extensive, that 
every subject, even the most important and difficult, must of 
necessity be passed over in a rapid manner, and with only a par- 
tial consideration. But imperfect as the acquisitions are which 
students are able to make in three years, they are, in my view, 
of essential importance to their ultimate usefulness. And |] 
regard it as one of the valuable ends which are answered by a 
regular course of study in our Divinity Schools, that young 
men are led. to a careful survey of the field which lies before 
them, and get a large and distinct view of the knowledge to be 
acquired and the good to be accomplished in the sacred office. 

It is indispensable to the proper usefulness of a minister, that 
he should maintain a constant and lively interest in that which 
appertains to his great work, and that he should aspire after 
clearer and more extensive and more scriptural views of the 
principles of Christianity, and of the best way of teaching and 
defending them. His reputation and success depend in a great 
measure on his continued diligence in the improvement of his 
mind. Nothing can be more unsuitable for any minister, es- 
pecially for one just entering on the sacred office, than to feel 
satisfied with his past attainments, and to be confident of the 
correctness of all his opinions. On the contrary, nothing can 
be more suitable for him, than frequently to make the inquiry 
with himself, whether the views which he and his brethren 
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entertain of the doctrines and laws of Christianity, and 
their methods of inculcating them upon their people, are 
agreeable to the word of God. An inquiry like this should 
be made very seriously, and should be carried into middle life, 
and even into old age. For we are never to imagine ourselves 
beyond the reach of error, or too old to be capable of higher 
a¢quisitions in knowledge. Great improvement may be made 
by those who have studied the Christian religion with the best 
advantages, and for the longest time, and who have preached 
it with the most remarkable success. Their success must in- 
deed be supposed to imply, that they have exhibited important 
truths with clearness and fidelity. But it certainly does not 
imply, that they are free from error ; nor does it imply, that an 
entire freedom from error would not greatly increase their suc 
cess. No minister then can refer to the length of the time he 
has studied and preached, or to the measure of his success, as a 
proof that his opinions are all correct, or that there is no fault 
in his manner of preaching. And it must certainly be looked 
upon as very unseemly for one, who ought to be humbled 
under a sense of his deficiencies, to wrap himself up in a fan- 
cied perfection, because God has put him into the ministry, or 
continued him ih it for a long time, or made the gospel preach- 
ed by him a savor of life unto life to many. God often 
sees fit to honor his sovereign grace by employing those as min- 
isters, and blessing their labors, whose knowledge is very defec- 
tive, whose opinions are in many respects erroneous, and whose 
characters are marked with not a few blemishes. This surely is 
no reason why we should think it of little consequence to strive 
after higher knowledge, more correct opinions, and a better char- 
acter; though it is evidently a reason why we should be lowly in 
heart, and should remember continually, ‘hat the excellency of 
the power which gives success to the preaching of the gospel, 
isnot of man, but of God. 'The way then is open for us to in- 
quire, whether our own opinions, or the opinions of any other 
ministers are true, and whether any particular modes of preach- 
ing, ancient or modern, are conformed to the right standard, 
and suited, in the highest degree, to accomplish the great end 
of preaching. And if it should come within the plan of these 
Letters to pursue this inquiry, in relation to some points, with 
great freedom ; who would complain? Who in this land of 
liberty, and this age of free inquiry, would wish to impose any 
restraints, except those of justice, truth and love? And, if im- 
posed, who would submit tothem? Religion never has been 
injured, and never will be, by free inquiry, conducted on right 
principles, and carried on simply for the discovery of the truth. 
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But religion may be injured by false arguments, and by bad 
passions. And it may be injured, too, by silence, when we 
ought to speak ; or by timidity, when duty calls for boldness : 
or by a slumbering confidence that all is safe, when we ought 
to be awake and at our post, remembering that there are more 
false opinions in the world than true, and more zeal against 
Christianity than for it. 

Now when you seriously consider the errors, whether more 
or less flagrant, which are advocated at the present day, espec- 
ially by professed Christians and ministers, you may sometimes 
be disposed to indulge anxious and desponding feelings, and to 
say within yourselves, What will be the end of these erratic 
movements of the human mind? My own heart has been 
no stranger to such feelings. Looking, as | wish always to do, 
with lively emotions at the cause of truth, and believing that 
it involves the highest interests of man, 1 have found it no easy 
matter to maintain a quiet and happy state of mind, when I 
have seen its prospects overcast. I know, however, there are 
considerations adapted to secure to us the perpetual enjoyment 
of inward quietness and peace. ‘These considerations have 
been of special use to me, and they may be so to you. 

The chief consideration which I shall suggest is, that God 

is the unchangeable Friend and Supporter of the truth, and 
that he will sustain it, and finally cause it to prevail. He 
loves the cause of truth with a strength of affection infinitely 
superior to what we are capable of, and takes an infinitely high- 
er interest than we do, in its success. In his unsearchable 
wisdom, he may, indeed, for a time, suffer the truth to be ob- 
scured and suppressed, and error totriumph. But be not afraid. 
This temporary triumph of error will only prepare the way for 
its more signal overthrow. God, the Friend of truth, has in- 
finite wisdom and power, and doeth all his pleasure among the 
hosts of heaven and the inhabitants of the earth. And is he 
not able, when he pleases, to confound error, and give preva- 
lence to the truth? ‘Take those false opinions which are most 
pernicious and destructive. ‘To an alarming extent you see 
them believed and defended. Men of learning and talent, and, 
in some instances, of respectable character, are laboring, by all 
that is plausible and imposing in sophistry, and by artful appeals 
to the unsanctified heart, to propagate them far and wide. Now 
does the impious zeal and hardihood of these men, and their 
temporary success, occasion fear or disquietude? ‘Think then 
of the omnipotence of God. How easy it is for him to restrain 
the propagators of error, and to prevent the evil they are madly 
striving to accomplish. By the agency of his Spirit he can 
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renew their hearts, and bring them cordially to love and zeal- 
ously to promote what they once hated and labored to destroy. 
Or he can so operate on the minds of others, that the advocates 
of error shall lose their influence. He can so order it in his 
providence, that every examination and every discussion of the 
subjects in debate shall make known the darkness and deform- 
ity of error, and the lustre and glory of divine truth. He can 
raise up powerful defenders of the faith, whom no adversaries 
shall be able to gainsay or resist. Or, if it seems good in his 
sight, he can suffer error to prevail, till its evil consequences 
shall alarm even its adherents, and constrain them to turn from 
it with shame and abhorrence. ‘lhe history of the church 
abounds with examples of this. 

The same ground of comfort is necessary for us, and in 
some respects still more necessary, in regard to ‘hose errors 
which cleave to the minds of Christians. Such errors excite 
more painful emotions within us, because they are most unnat- 
urally associated with the truth, and maintained by those whe 
love the truth. But we have reason to think that there will 
ere long be a remedy for all these remaining errors of Chris- 
tians. We hope God will, in larger measures, impart to them 
the influences of his Spirit, and thus give them greater illu- 
mination of the understanding and greater spirituality of affec- 
tion. And if he does this, the evil will quickly be cured. Fr 
error naturally retires from that mind, in which the light of the 
knowledge of divine glory clear!y shines. Whenever God 
shall be pleased more abundantly to pour out his Spirit upon 
his ministers and people, and more fully to sanctify their hearts, 
they will at once attain to better conceptions of divine things, 
and will be happily freed from a variety of mistaken or defec- 
tive views, which are sure to accompany lower degrees of sanc- 
tification. 

You will find a Christian here and there, who is very tena- 
cious of his mistaken opinions. He may contend for them 
with the zeal of one who is ambitious to be the head of a party. 
Or his conscience may perhaps be misguided, and he may 
really believe his errors to be important truths, and so may con- 
tend for them to do God service. What shall be said of such 
acase? Ireply,asto the individual himself who thus perti- 
haciously maintains wrong opinions from feelings of ambition, 
or from religious motives,—it may be that nothing can ever be 
done effectually to open his eyes, before the light of heaven 
shall shine upon them. And others may be associated with 
him, or rise up after him, who will pertinaciously adhere to the 
same false notions. But the time will at length come, when 
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those false notions will be exposed and rejected. The event is 
certain. Perhaps men of a more correct faith will be raised up, 
like Calvin, Edwards and Fuller, whose writings or oral in- 
structions will cast such a light on the doctrines of divine truth, 
that error, however thick the veil which has covered it, will be 


instantly seen by every one, and renounced as soon as seen, ' 


Or God may judge it best in this case, as in the other, to let the 
error run on, till its hurtful consequences shall open the eyes of 
all to its deformity and mischievous tendency. 

Is there any one of you, then, whose heart throbs with fear, 
or is oppressed with gloom, on account of the errors which pre- 
vail, and the discredit which is done to divine truth? 'Tosuch 
an one I would say,—remember that the Lord, who reigns over 
all, is an unchangeable enemy to error; and that, however great 
the subtilty with which it strives to conceal itself, he will finally 
bring it to light, and expose it to general contempt. And what 
is more ; he will make the temporary prevalence of error the 
means of bringing his people to a more perfect knowledge and 
a more unwavering belief of the doctrines of revelation. That 
he has often done this, the history of the church clearly shows. 
And that he will continue to do it, his gracious promises mani- 
festly imply. What solid reason then have we quietly to 
commit the cause of truth to his almighty protection, and to 
cheer ourselves with the assurance that he will give it success. 
Long and dreary has been the time in which error has borne 
sway. But the bright and glorious day will come, in which 
truth shall reign through the world, and shall reign forever. 
Happy are they who discover and embrace the truth, and are 
active in its defence. ‘The Lord will be their friend : he will 
compass them with his favor as with a shield. Ass to error, all 
errér, whether more or less flagrant,—we ought from our heart 
to be afraid of it, and to labor with the greatest earnestness to 
rid ourselves of it. For error is as really opposed to the charac- 
ter and will of God, as sin is. And they who would not be 
partakers in the evils of its overthrow, must not be found among 
its subjects or its allies. Away, then, you will say with me,— 
away with every false opinion, however zealously we may have 
contended for it, and however great the self-denial which the 
renunciation of it may require. If any one of our errors 8 
dearer to us than others, it is just so much the more injurious; 
and giving it up will be a sacrifice more acceptable to God, and 
will do more to fit us for heaven. 

This search for the truth and this endeavor to rid ourselves 
of error, is a work of the first importance. It ought to be pur- 
sued with unremitting diligence ; and never to be given up as 
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jong as life lasts. In the day of adversity, on the bed of sick 
ness, and even in the hour of dissolution, we may still be mak- 
ing improvement, growing in the knowledge of divine things, 
and detecting and renouncing errors which have been injurious 
to our spiritual i interest. Happy they, who, with a humble re- 
jiance upon the grace of God, are thus intent upon the great 
work of curing the disorders, and promoting the health, beauty 
and vigor of their own immortal minds. 

But in this momentous work, how could we proceed, and what 
hope could we have of success, were we left to the mere gui- 
dance of our own etring reason? In what uncertainty and 
error should we have been perpetually involved, had not God 
granted us his word to be a guide to our faith? And in con- 
sequence of the great ignorance that is in us because of the 
criminal blindness of our hearts, how unable should we still 
be tocome to a right knowledge of God’s word and to a right 
faith in its heavenly truths, without the inward teaching of the 
Holy Spirit? With these helps, the word and the Spirit of 
God, if there is a pious docility and diligence on our part, we 
shall not fail of success in our inquiries after the truth. 

That the word of God is the only and sufficient rule of our 
faith and practice, is the grand principle for which Protestants 
have contended in opposition to the doctrine of the church of 
Rome. ‘I'his principle, universally received and acted upon, 
would put an end to error and division, and would ultimately 
bring all Christians to see the light and glory of divine truth. 

But the right reception and use of this Protestant principle 
implies much more than is commonly apprehended. It implies 
a full conviction, that the Scriptures were written under the infal- 
lible guidance of the Holy Spirit ; that they contain truths un- 
mixed with error ; and that they teach all which is necessary 
for us to know in our present state. It demands that our great 
and only inquiry should be, what did God intend to communi- 
cate to us by these writings; in other words, what is the mean- 
ing of the divine testimony ; and that in determining what this 
meaning is, we should be free from prejudice ; distrustful of 
ourselves : humble and docile ; earnestly desirous of knowing 
the truth, and resolved to embrace it, how much soever it may 
oppose the prepossessions of our natural reason or the biasses 
of our own heart. And it requires that we should apply our- 
selves, with diligence, patience and prayer, to the business of 
interpreting the Scriptures by those rules which the wisest and 
best men have laid down, and which common sense, properly 
enlightened and guided, cannot but approve. 
os “shall pursue this subject more particularly in my next 
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light sportings of pleasure, and its secret workings of de- 
light.” ‘ 

It is undoubtedly true, that many persons pass through 
life, too exclusively regarding the sorrows to which they are 
exposed. ‘T'his is natural ; for “ man is born to trouble, as 
the sparks fly upwards.” And a throbbing nerve, or an 
aching heart, will cloud a brilliant sky, and throw gloom over 
the most lovely landscape. But it is indeed unaccountable, 
that any man can see nothing in life but visions of rapture. 
The beggar who stands in rags at my door, contrasts with 
the gaily dressed traveller whirling by in his curricle. ‘The 
proudly prancing steed, is contrasted with the half starved 
beast of burden, groaning beneath the lash of a merciless 
driver. 

We read of Heaven, a place of uninterrupted joy. We 
read too of Hell, the abode of endless and unmitigated woe. 
The Theology of nature and of the Bible teaches, that the 
present world is neither the one, nor the other; but, as it 
would seem, a partial combination of them both. In this 
world, there is a remarkable union of discordant scenes. 
Here, beauty and deformity are most singularly blended ;— 
the verdant field, and the arid desert; the luxuriant forest, 
and the pestilential morass. Here is the quietude of the 
summer evening, and the wasting wintry tempest, howling 
through the crevices of the poor man’s dwelling, and drown- 
ing the cries of the benighted and perishing traveller. Here 
isthe gentle zephyr fragrant and refreshing, and the desolat- 
ing tornado burying in a moment the hopes of thousands. 
Here is the glassy lake, and the peaceful dwelling upon its 
margin ; and the devouring earthquake tumbling the moun- 
tains upon the waters, and sweeping many unprepared to the 
grave! Here is the ocean bearing upon its bosom many a 
richly freighted ship ;—and again the same ocean lashed by 
the tempest, and the same ships driven in wrecks to its bot- 
tom, and many a wife made a widow, and many a mother 
childless. At one time we behold the city, in health and 
prosperity ; and then the fire has passed over it, and the pes- 
lilence arises to complete its destruction. Here is the nutri- 
live herb, and the mortal poison ; the invigorating atmos- 
phere, and the death-bringing miasma. Surely joy is not the 
only sound that is heard in this world. Even if men were 
perfectly holy, they could not in this world be perfectly happy ; 
for there are bodily sufferings to which they are exposed, and 
many mental afflictions which “for the present are not joy- 
ous, but grievous.” At times, one is in the vigor of health, 
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and the blood of youth glides warmly through his vejng. 
again, he is pale and emaciated, turning upon his uneasy pil 
low, pain lacerating every nerve, and pouring a tide of agony 


through all the courses of his fram At one time he is api. 
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Is it not strange that a human being can be so blinded by 
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moral vision may be so perverted by error, that a man may 
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upon a single scene, which would militate against his “ fond 
imaginings” of the character and government of God. To 
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young birds are happy in their nest, when the mother hovers 
over them with their food ; but are they happy, when the u- 
feeling sportsman has laid their mother dead upon the ground, 
and they are lingering through t! nies of starvation. 
Perhaps, it is said, the number who sutier are small compar 
ed with the number who are ha This may be true 
But what then? Is there not sufferi nd great sufferingin 
the world? And in looking at “ nat heology,” must not 
the suffering as well as the joy be | into the account. 

It is not uncommon for men to decide what kind of a Bible 
God ought to have given us, and then to declare that the 
Bible is such a book. If we indulge pleasing dreams of what 
we would like the world to be, it will not change stubbom 


facts. Our poetical descriptions may do for a young lady’ 
album. They may even be pronounced beautiful, by some 
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fair reader, Who glances over them in the pages of an “ annu- 
al” But after all, “ man is born to trouble.” God says so. 

There is a close analogy between the teachings of Revela- 
tion, and the Theology of nature. The Bible declares that 
God made man upright, and he rebelled against Him ; that he 
made this a happy world, but that the transgressions of man 
dew down upon it the Creator’s curse. God has said, 
“cursed be the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life.” ‘This is the theology of the 
God of the Bible. ‘This is the theology of his word. And 
how is it with his works? Itis in this respect the same. 
We see a world resting under the blight of its Creator’s 
frown, and yet behold many mercies mingled with his judg- 
ments. ‘The whole aspect of the world tells us that here 
light and darkness, sin and holiness, are contending for the 
mastery. Here are to be heard the prayers of the faithful, 
and the oaths of the blasphemer. From one dwelling as- 
cends the hymn of praise breathed from pious hearts, and ris- 
ing as grateful incense to the throne; from the next, the song 
ofthe drunkard is belched forth, amid scenes fit only for Hell’s 
guilty caverns. Here is a Paul, and there a Herod. Herea 
body of philanthropists, and there a banditti of thieves. The 
theology of nature and the theology of the Bible, are not con- 
tadictory. It is not wonderful that one who in the Bible, can 
find no evidence of a ruined world, or of an offended God, 
should endeavor to erase all such evidence from the page of 
nature. But it is indeed wonderful that he can, in defiance 
of the testimony of all his senses, and in direct contradiction 
to his afflictive experience, see nothing but a “joyous crea- 
tion.” 

The groans of a million and a half of slaves swell upon 
every breeze which sweeps over our land. Go and tell them 
what a blissful world this is. Stand upon the heights of 
Africa and sound abroad the syren song. And what will be 
the response? Go to the blood stained fields of Europe—to 
crushed Poland—to Scio. Go stand upon the ruins of Bar- 
badoes, swept with the besom of destruction, and there, in 
the midst of its mourning families and blasted hopes, read 
this sentimental article upon the “ Theology of Nature ;” and 
what mockery would it seem! In that dark and dreadful 
night, when the God of nature sent forth the tornado, and 
the groans of the dying were lost in the c-ash of their dwell- 
ings, and the uproar of the elements, it appears to me, that 
hature assumed an aspect, which was not altogether joyous 
and rapturous. We have heard of earthquakes piling cities 
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in ruins ; of floods sweeping thousands at once into eternity ; 
of the cholera clothing whole nations in mourning, leaving 
the widow to weep without a comforter, and the orphan cry 
in vain for bread. Nay more! we can hardly enter a dwell. 
ing in our own neighborhood, in which death has not mage 
its ravages. The husbands heart beats anxiously, as he gees 
the hectic flush painting the cheek of his wife. ‘The fathe 
bends over his dying son, with almost bursting emotions of 
grief. And in that sad procession which follows a Father to 
the grave, I see something in the weeping eye, and the 
heaving bosom, which proclaims that this world is not mere 
ly a “joyous creation.” But to all these scenes, which are 
occurring around the rest of the human family, the writer of 
the article under review appears to be a stranger. He says, 


“Ts it not rather, I repeat, a joyous creation? Does it not sing from 
side to side with notes of joy? It is not the moaning owl from her 
blighted tree that I commonly hear, but the glad song of the birds of 
day. I look abroad through the glades and forests too, and I see not 
demure creatures stalking forth in staid and dull formality; but the 
prancing steed in the valley, the bounding goat upon the hills, the 
sportive flocks in the pasture. All around me is activity; yes, and 
the activity of pleasure. Swift wings fan the air around me, quick 
steps hurry by in their gambols, and the whole wide firmanent sends 
forth from its viewless strings the music of a rejoicing creation. 
Heaven and earth are filled, [ had almost said, with a visible joy. 
It seems as if the spirit that is abroad in the universe were scarcely 
veiled from our eyes; as if we almost saw it through its robeof 
light; saw an expression more intense than any countenance can 
give, in the serene Heavens; as if we felt a presence nearer than that 
of any friend, in the beauty and fragrance and breath of summer.” 

Who would imagine this to be a description of our world 
of sorrow and of sin? It is apretty dream! But alas, from 
such dreams we must awake to the reality of the truth. He, 
who can thus convert the world into fairy land, can surely, 
with less difficulty, make the Bible conform to his , wishes. 
The man who has a poetic world, needs a poetic religion. 
But a substantial faith is requisite for him, who looks upon 
life as it is, with its mingled shades of joy and woe. Most 
of us need a religion which will console in affliction, and sus 
tain and animate in death. A. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tae Divine AuTHORITY AND PERPETUAL OBLIGATION 
of THE Lorp’s Day, Asserted in seven Sermons, deliv- 
ered at the Parish Church of St. Mary, Islington, in the 
months of July and August, 1830. By Daniet Wi- 
son, M. A., Author of Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity, §c. First American Edition, with a Re- 
commendatory Preface, by Rev. L. Woovs, D. D. Bos- 
ton: Crocker & Brewster. 1831. pp. 212. 


Continued from p. 58. 


VI. To these accumulated arguments we might add, that 
all the reasons which ever existed for the Sabbath are ap- 
plicable alike to every age and country. 'They are found in 
the very nature of man, in the relations he sustains to his 
Maker, and the immortal interests to be secured by a proper 
observance of this sacred day. Are not all these the same in 
every clime and period of the world? 

Now, if a law neither expires by its own limitations, nor is 
expressly repealed by the same authority that enacted it, it 
must necessarily continue in force till the original reasons for 
it shall cease to exist. Manente ratione, manet ipsa lex. 
But the law of the Sabbath contains in itself no limitations ; 
it has never been repealed by its divine Lawgiver, only the 
day of its observance changed for reasons perfectly obvious 
and satisfactory ; nor will any one of the original reasons for 
it ever cease to exist till the Sabbaths of earth shall all be 
merged in the never-ending Sabbath of heaven. If it was 
necessary even for Adam in Paradise, it is surely far more 
necessary to raise man from the ruins of the fall, and restore 
him to the image and favor of God. If it was designed to 
provide for those who labor a weekly season of rest, and to 
furnish mankind with sufficient opportunities for worship- 
ping God, and securing the salvation of their souls; must it 
not in every age and clime be equally indispensable for the at- 
taimment of these objects? Is there a time coming when 
men will need no intervals of rest to recruit the exhausted en- 
egies of body and mind ; a time when they will be released 
from all obligation to worship God, and commemorate the 
wonders of creation, providence and grace ; a time in which 
they will want no Sabbath to discharge the sacred duties of 
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religion, and accomplish its high and holy purposes? “No; 
it is quite as necessary for us as it was for the saints of old: 
and it will continue to be needed even through the mille nium, 
till all the graces and virtues of earth shall be transplanted te 
the paradise of God, and the spirits of the just made perfect 
shall enter on the blessed Sabbath of eternity. 

On the united strength of all these arguments we may safe- 
ly rest the universal and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath, 
If it was app jinted by God himself at the close of the crea- 
tion, and given to our first parents as the representatives of 


their whole posterity ;—if he renewed it amid the glories of 
Sinai, and engraved it with his own finger among the other 
imperishable principles of the decalogue ;—if it is nowhere 


expressly repealed by divine authority, but enjoined through- 
out the Bible almost as fre quently, and enforced by the same 
eternal sanctions, as repentance, or the worship of God ;—if 
it was for so many thousand years observed as scrupulously 
as any other precept of the moral law by prophets, and all the 
saints of old;—if it was recognized by our Saviour himself 
both before and after the abolition of the Jewish economy, in- 
troduced by his own example and that of his Apostles among 
the primitive disciples, and handed down from that time to the 
present as an ordinance of divine appointment ;—if the trans- 
fer of this institution from the last to the first day of the week 
was made by Christ and his Apostles without affecting its 
grand and only essential principle, and has ever been fully 
sanctioned by the special smiles of heaven on the Lord’s day; 
—if allthe reasons that rendered a Sabbath necessary or de- 
sirable to the Jews and early Christians must continue with 
increasing force down to the end of time; then do we feel 
constrained to regard the Sabbath as binding alike on all 
mankind, in every age and country. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter on a subject so exten- 
sive as the duties, or proper observance of the Sabbath ; but 
we cannot conceal our regret in observing the disposition, so 
prevalent among the open and covert enemies of vital godl- 
ness, to convert it into a season of recreation and amusement. 
Some of these men, who would fain show the same sort of 
respect for the Sabbath that Hume and Hobbes did for Chris- 
tianity, try very hard to work themselves into a belief that it 
was intended merely or mainly as a day of idleness, festivity, 
and mirth. What! did the Lord of heaven and earth rest on 
the seventh day of the creation, just to encourage, by his own 
example, such a prostitution of one day in seven to sensual 
indulgences ? Did He, who is “of purer eyes than to behold 
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iniquity, and in whose sight the very heavens are not clean,” 
proclaim, amid the glories of Sinai, a holiday of pleasure and 
revelry ? Did he engrave it twice on tables of stone, and then 
enshrine it with his moral law in the doubly hallowed ark of 
the covenant? Did he enforce such a day of sensual gratifi- 
cation by a multitude of promises and threatenings, by all the 
high and awful sanctions of his own authority? Did he so 
often rebuke and punish his people for “ not doing their own 
ways, and finding their own pleasure on his holy day ?” Such 
a Sabbath an emblem of that rest which remaineth in heaven 
for the people of God! ‘The supposition shocks not piety alone, 
but common sense. It is a most glaring absurdity. It is in 
the face of all that the Bible says on the subject. ‘The ex- 
ample of God’s people in all ages is against it. It thwarts 
the grand purpose of the Sabbath, by making it a holiday of 
vice and profligacy. Such a perversion of this sacred day 
would open a fountain of pollution and crime that would del- 
uge the land. One day in seven set apart by the whole com- 
munity for amusement and sensual indulgencies ! How long 
could religion, or morality, or our liberties withstand such an 
engine of corruption and ruin? Neither the enemies of our 
freedom, nor the great adversary of souls, could desire a surer 
guarantee for our temporal and eternal destruction. 

We cannot refrain here from making a few remarks on the 
various utilities of the Sabbath. He whose “ tender mercies 
are over all his works” gave it to his creatures for their bene- 
fit, and wisely adapted it to their nature, circumstances, and 
wants. He did not overlook even the brutes employed in 
the service of man; for this sacred day provides for them all 
an indispensable season of rest from their labors, and tends to 
guard them against those excessive toils to which avarice or 
cruelty might otherwise subject them. 

But the Sabbath was emphatically “ made for man.” Does 
not his very nature require such a weekly season of rest? 
Does not the man of business need it, to relieve his cares and 
perplexities; the statesman, to unbend his thoughts from the 
responsibilities of his station; and men in every employment, 
to diversify the dull routine of their ordinary occupations, and 
tecruit the exhausted energies of body and mind ? 

The Sabbath was designed especially for the relief of those 
who earn “their bread by the sweat of their brow.” It is pe- 
culiarly the poor man’s blessing ; and miserable indeed would 
be his lot, if no Sabbath returned to interrupt his toils, to re- 
fesh his weary frame, and cheer his jaded spirits. It forms 
his only sure defence against the cruel exactions of those 
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whose avarice, aided by their power, might have compelled 
him to toil in their service seven days in the week, and yet 
allowed him only a pittance barely sufficient to preserve him 
from nakedness and starvation. If any man desires a com- 
mentary on this assertion, let him look at the manner in which 
the laboring classes in England, especially in the manufactur. 
ing towns, are treated by their rich and lordly employers, 
Their wages are cut down to the lowest point that will pay 
for their daily bread ; and if no Sabbath, enforced by the laws 
of God and man, came to their relief, they would be doomed 
to labor every day of their lives, and still obtain not a farthing 
more than they now receive. Abolish the Sabbath, and how 
soon would our stages, and steam-boats, and factories, and 
workshops, and counting-rooms, and printing establishments, 
all continue their ordinary operations from one end of the year 
to the other, and thus compel the laboring classes to toil inces- 
santly, with little or no increase, in the end, of their present 
compensation. 

But the Sabbath is in a variety of ways subservient to the 
temporal interests of mankind. We need not suggest how 
far it promotes neatness and comfort among the lower classes, 
and how much softness, civility and sweetness of manners it 
diffuses through all ranks. It is pre-eminently a republican 
institution, and tends, by frequently bringing men together on 
a level, as the children of a common Father in heaven, to 
abase their pride, to soften the asperities of their temper, and 
produce such an interchange of kind and respectful regards, as 
must improve their general character, and greatly increase the 
amount of their enjoyments. 

But mark the social results of Sabbath-breaking. Where 
do you find the most filthy, famished, boorish wretches of our 
race? Inthe sanctuary, or in those habitations which the 
Sabbath has made bethels of devotion? No; you will find 
them in the resorts of Sabbath-breakers—in the grog-shop, in 
in the gambler’s haunt, in those cellars, and garrets, and smoky 
hovels of mud and thatch, which have never been consecrat- 
ed to the holy and delightful duties of the Sabbath. 

This sacred day is also the guardian of good morals. It 
promotes all the social virtues, by inculcating the best precepts 
of morality, and enforcing them by the most powerful sane- 
tions. Every friend of the Sabbath will be a friend of good 
order; nor can he, so long as he clings to this ark of God, 
sink into the abyss of profligacy and crime. How can any 
man become decidedly vicious, without first breaking away 
from this holy institution? Must he not, before starting on 
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his guilty career, escape from its powerful restraints, and steel 
his bosom against its bland and holy influences? Does the 
drunkard, the thief, the murderer, any veteran in vice and vil- 
lainy, keep the } Sabbath 2 No; suc h an instance cannot be 
found in all the annals of guilt. Chief Justice Hale, one of 
the most illustrious luminaries of English law, remarks that. 
of all the persons convicted of capital crimes, while he was on 
the bench, there were but very few who would not on inquiry 
confess, that they began their career of wickedness by neg- 
lecting the duties of the Sabbath, and indulging in vicious 
conduct on that day. 

This testimony is confirmed by universal observation. 
Pass through the streets and lanes of our large cities: visit 
not only the abodes of the vicious and suffering poor, but the 
more fashionable resorts of guilty indulgence ; go to dram- 
shops and gaming houses, to theatres and their bacchanalian 
purlieus, those sewers of a city’s pollution—those laboratories 
of wickedness, where profligates and villains are manufactured 
by wholesale ; inquire at the penitentiaries and prisons, at the 
scaffold itself; and in all these abodes of vice and misery, how 
many will you find, that have been wont from their youth to 
observe God’s day of holy rest ? 

The Sabbath is also the best safeguard of our liberties. It pro- 
motes the spirit, the principles, and all the virtues, which are so 
indispensable to the support of a govefnment like ours. Why 
do not Spain and Italy become free? They have not strength 
of character sufficient to shake off the incubus of despotism, 
nor such a degree of intelligence and virtue among the people 
as is requisite to preserve or enjoy liberty. France did obtain 
her freedom years ago ; but it soon became a fountain of pollu- 
tion and blood, flowing over the land, and requiring the strong 
arm of a military despot to stay the torrent. Mexico, and parts 
of South America have achieved a nominal independence ; but 
it has been little better than a foot-ball of faction, or like one of 
their own volcanoes, grumbling its subterranean thunder, and 
occasionally pouring forth desolation and death. Without the 
sanctifying intluences of the Sabbath, how shall a whole com- 
munity be made to govern themselves? By laws? The first 
breath of popular phrenzy would blow them away, like a feather 
before a hurricane. What! can you coax an exasperated mul- 
titude to tie up their own hands? Would a mob of infuriated 
malcontents legislate themselves into submission? “ Alas! 
Leviathan is not so tamed.” How long, then, could a nation 
of Sabbath-breakers remain free? Would not all our glorious 
institutions sink together in the same grave that buries the 
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Sabbath? Yes; erase this sacred day from our calendar, or 
neutralize its benign influences on the community ; and you 
prepare the way for such Vandal irruptions of ignorance, irreli- 
gion, and abandoned profligacy, as would ere long sweep away 
the last vestige of our fondly cherished liberties. 

We cannot pause to mention the variety of ways in which 
the Sabbath tends to promote the intellectual improvement of 
society. Look at the fiood of light which it is continually pour- 
ing upon all classes. It furnishes the most effectual means 
ever devised for diffusing knowledge and mental culture among 
the great mass of mankind. It instructs every age and rank; 
it makes all either teachers or learners in the school of religion; 
it brings infancy, manhood and old age to the place of prayer, 
and there imparts to them instruction on subjects important 
alike to all, and peculiarly fitted to call into healthful exercise 
the noblest faculties of the mind. The Sabbath has in fact 
done more than all other causes put together, to promote the 
intellectual improvement of society at large, and especially of 
the lower classes. It is the luminary of our mental hemis- 
phere ; and without its genial light, nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Christendom might eventually sink back into all the 
darkness of their former ignorance and barbarism. 

But the Sabbath is far more important to our spiritual inter- 
ests. It is the scaffolding on which to stand, in erecting the 
building of God. It i the main channel through which the 
gospel pours upon the mass of society the full tide of its truths 
and its sanctifying influences. It is the principal engine of 
God’s moral government over our race, and gives an indis- 
pensable impulse to that system of operations which is des- 
tined, under God, to work out the redemption of a world. Des- 
troy the Sabbath; and you might almost as well burn the 
Bible ; for it would soon be neglected and well nigh forgotten. 
Annihilate the Sabbath ; and you might as well demolish the 
sanctuary ; for its mouldering walls would ere long be cover- 
ed with moss, and there would the swallow build her nest, 
and the owl pour forth his nightly dirge over the ashes of pie- 
ty, buried beneath the ruins of her own temple. Blot out the 
Sabbath ; and you might as well finish the work of desola- 
tion at once,—abolish the Christian Ministry, and disband the 
church, and put an end to all the efforts of piety, and dig the 
grave of Christianity herself, and ring the knell of her final 
departure from earth, and let loose the powers of darkness to 
sway an undisputed dominion over our world, and drag its 
guilty inhabitants down to the realms of eternal night! 

With such views concerning the divine authority of the 
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Sabbath, and its vast importance to all our interests, we can- 
not but regard the habitual Sabbath-breaker as deeply stained 
with guilt, and the author of incalculable mischief. If there 
jg an individual in the land that is sapping the very founda- 
tion of our civil and religious institutions, and opening a foun- 
tain of evil that will pour its bitter waters through time, and 
through eternity, it is- he who would fain annihilate the Sab- 
bath, or who habitually profanes it by worldly business and 
pleasure. ‘I'he community may connive at his wickedness ; 
but if he exerts so baleful an influence on the temporal and 
spiritual interests of society; if he does so much to defeat all 
the means which God employs for the salvation of mankind ; 
if he steels his own heart, and the hearts of those around him, 
against the blessed tendencies of the Sabbath to prepare them 
for heaven ; will its Almighty Lawgiver hold him guiltless ? 
Is his conscience now asleep? Alas, it cannot always sleep ! 
The trumpet of the last day will surely wake it, and call the 
transgressor of the fourth commandment to as strict an account, 
as that of the violator of any other precept of the decalogue. 

We tremble also for a Christian community, that can smile 
with apparent complacency on the Sabbath-breaker. If a man 
bears false witness, we punish him with rigor; if he steals 
our property, we confine him in a prison; if he commits mur- 
der, we send him to the gallows, and brand his name with 
perpetual infamy. But has God forbidden these crimes more 
expressly than the profanation of his holy day? Yet how do 
many regard the man who continues week after week, through 
his whole life, to trample on the law of the Sabbath? While 
God looks upon him as one of the boldest rebels against his 
throne, not a few in society seem to envy his freedom from 
the troublesome scruples of other men’s consciences, and even 
admire those pleasure-loving favorites of fortune, who Spend 
this day of hallowed rest in worldly amusements, and fashion- 
able dissipation. 

But can Christians, with a safe conscience, thus connive at 
the violation of this sacred day? Would God hold them guilt- 
less, while smiling complacently on the habitual Sabbath-break- 
ef, and virtually abetting his wickedness? Are they not 
bound, by the high authority of Jehovah, to stand aloof from 
every profanation of the Sabbath, and cautiously abstain from 
exerting any influence likely to destroy or diminish its moral 
energies? God has settled this question himself. Examine 
his own explanation of the fourth command, and you will find 
that he makes our responsibility here commensurate with the 
whole extent of our influence. “In it chow shalt not do any 
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work”—Is this all? Does he require thee to do no more than 
simply to keep the Sabbath thyself? Let the sequel answer, 
—*“ Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates.” Here God expressly requires us to 
see that all under our control observe the Sabbath ; and if we 
require, or willingly permit, our children or servants, our cattle 
or our property, to profane this sacred day, we are in the eye of 
God as truly Sabbath-breakers, as if we trampled it under our 
own feet. 

So common sense would say. Quit facit per alinm, fa 
cit per se. Did not Solomon ouild the te mple, without lifting 
a hammer upon it himself? May not a monarch, while re 
posing in his palace, wage war on a distant continent? Js 
not the man who employs his capital in the slave-trade, as 
guilty as any of the reckless crew whom he hires te carry on 
for his own benefit this abominable traffic in flesh and blood? 

There is, then, a vast and fearful responsibility resting on 
the professed friends of God; and they ought to sleep no longer 
over the dangers which encompass the Sabbath. Do you ask 
what these dangers are? We have not time to mention their 
number, or the sources from which they spring; but look at 
the countless forms of its violation among us; pass along our 
coasts, and rivers, and all our great thoroughfares ; visit our 
cities, and large towns, and manufacturing establishments ; go 
to the numberless places of fashionable resort, and guilty dissi- 
pation on this sacred day ; count the Sabbath-breaking lines 
of public conveyance that are regularly traversing the whole 
country ; inquire at livery-stables, at dram-shops, and gaming- 
houses; go to many a field, and work-shop, and factory, and 
counting-room, and printing establishment ; behold the swarms 
of European Sabbath-breakers that are drifted to our shores by 
almost every wave of the Atlantic; and will you not perceive 
a mighty-tide of Sabbath profanation spreading over the land, 
and threatening to sweep away this sacred institution ? 

But what shall be done to rol! back this threatening tide? 
Nothing? Something must be done, or the Sabbath is gone 
forever. But what can be done? Shall we legislate? Ow 
fathers legislated ; but where now are their laws? Entomb> 
ed in the statute-book, little more than a dead letter. 

It is impossible for laws alone to enforce a proper obser’- 
ance of the Sabbath, They may manacle the hands, and 
fetter the feet ; but can they force the heart?) They may car- 
ry aman to the sanctuary; but can they there restrain his 
wandering thoughts, raise fiis grovelling desires to heavel, 
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and compel him to worship God in spirit and in truth? They 
may seize his property and person ; but can they make him 
find the Sabbath a delight, and revere it as the holy of the 
Lord? Can they endear this blessed day to his heart, and 
enshrine it among his purest and most delightful affections ? 

Here human legislation is powerless; and all history 
proves its utter impotency. Nearly every State in the Union 
has enacted laws in behalf of the Sabbath. What is the re- 
sut? It isin many parts of our country little more than a 
holiday ; in some, it is prostituted to gaming, horse-racing, 
and kindred practices ; and in our great commercial metropo- 
lis, no less than fourteen hundred shops were lately found 
open on this sacred day. But are there no laws in the city of 
New York, to guard the Sabbath from profanation? Yes ; 
laws very like our own; but not a public sentiment to en- 
force their observance, or their execution. No wonder then 
at the violation of the Sabbath ; for law, in a community like 
ours, is a mere echo of the people’s voice. Their voice must 
not only exact, but execute every law ; and justas well might 
you think of swimming up the falls of our own Niagara, as 
attempt to enforce among us any laws that are not sanction- 
ed and sustained by public opinion. ‘There is indeed such a 
jealousy of legislation on all moral subjects, that a law ex- 
pressly in favor of the Sabbath would seriously impede, rath- 
er than promote, any enterprise which depends on the spon- 
taneous efforts of the people. 

Shall we, then, set the Sabbath adrift on those wild and 
angry waves which so often sweep across the turbid ocean 
of politics? No; let us rather anchor it fast by the throne 
of God. Let us place it under the guardian care of its Al- 
mighty Lawgiver, and call on its friends to hear his voice, 
bidding them use the same moral means for promoting a 
due observance of his holy day, that they employ in per- 
suading men to repent, and embrace the gospel. 

The temperance reform has developed a principle sufficient, 
with the blessing of God, to redeem the Sabbath; and we 
hail the plan proposed by the General Association of this 
State, as the best adapted to accomplish “a consummation so 
devoutly to be wished.” They recommend, as our readers 
already know, that,ministers should preach on the subject, 
and then procure among their people the signatures of as 
many, both male and female, as are old enough to act intelli- 
gently, and are willing to subscribe the following agree- 
ment : 


“Believing that all worldly business and travelling on the Chris- 
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tian Sabbath, except for purposes of piety, necessity, or mercy, and 
all worldly visiting and amusements on that day are contrary to the 
divine will, and injurious to the social, civil, and religious interests of 
men; we, the subscribers, agree that we will abstain from any such 
violations of the Sabbath, and that we will use our influence to per. 
suade our own families and others to do the same.” 


This measure needs little or no comment. It aims directly 
at the grand object, proceeds on the right principle, and em- 
ploys, it is thought, the best means. It is adapted to the na- 
ture of the subject, to the genius of our institutions, and the 
state of society among us. It appeals simply to the piety and 
patriotism of the community, and calls only on those who 
respect the Sabbath themselves, and appreciate its importance, 
to unite their example and efforts in behalf of an institution 
which the interests of two worlds, and the laws both of God 
and man require us to sustain. It puts the laboring oar, 
where it ought to be, in the hand of those whom God hag 
made the special guardians of his holy day, and thus aimsto 
enlist an influence that shall render the Sabbath reformation 
thorough, universal and permanent. 

To this measure there are no valid objections, that were not 
made against those pledges of temperance, which have now 
become so justly and so generally popular. We cannot see 
how any sincere friend of the Sabbath can excuse himself 
from signing a pledge, so simple, so easy, and so reasonable, 

Do you say, ‘I keep the Sabbath already ; I have always 
kept it; and I need no pledge to deter me from violating it? 
Very well ;—this is the reason why we wish the infl- 
ence of your example. If you did not, and would not, ob 
serve the Sabbath yourself, we should not desire your signa- 
ture. 

‘But would you make me confess, by signing such a pledge, 
that I am a Sabbath-breaker?” By no means; and the 
pledge, so far from implying this, goes expressly on the sup- 
position that you respect and appreciate the Sabbath enough 
to support it by your example. 

,‘ But you may have the benefit of my example as well 
without the pledge as with it?” Surely not; for how could 
your example be known beyond the narrow circle of your 
acquaintance ? Could the examples of so many thousands 
in the temperance cause have been brought, without a pledge, 
to bear on public sentiment through the land? We needa 
similar pledge to turn the current of public opinion and prac 
tice in favor of the Sabbath. 

‘But I dislike every kind of pledges.” If you are unwilling 
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by such a pledge, to let the world know your determination to 
keep the Sabbath, can you be its sincere and steadfast friend ? 

‘But we are already bound by the laws of God and the 
land to keep the Sabbath.’ So are all our citizens ; but do 
they keep the Sabbath? If you feel the obligation of these 
laws, what objection can you have to expressing it by a pub- 
lic pledge ? 

‘But I see no need of such an effort in behalf of the Sab- 
bath.’ No need! Have you been asleep? Then open 
your eyes on the wide-spread and increasing profanations of 
this sacred day, and you will see need enough of all that the 
friends of God and our country can do to rescue the Sabbath 
from its degradation, and extend its blessed influences over 
the land. 

‘But what good will this Sabbath pledge do” The same 
that the temperpance pledge has done—it will, if generally 
adopted, turn the current of public opinion in favor of the 
Sabbath. ‘T'rue; a few insulated examples will not do this ; 
but would not a simultaneous enrolment all over the land 
accomplish the object ? 

‘But will pledges alone redeem the Sabbath? By no 
means ; but they will begin the reformation, and form an en- 
gine sufficient, if kept in operation long enough, to work out 
the redemption of this sacred day. What important work 
of benevolence was ever finished at a stroke? Did a sin- 
gle effort of Clarkson and Wilberforce accomplish the 
work of African emancipation? So the proposed pledge 
only commences this work ; but it may, and it should, lead 
on to such exertions, as will ere long triumphantly accom- 
plish it. 

‘But, if we adopt this pledge, why not promise to abstain 
also from theft, murder, and every species of wickedness ? 
When it shall become, as in the case of the Sabbath, so 
fashionable to steal, and murder, and perpetrate similar enor- 
mities, that public sentiment will not permit the laws against 
them to be executed, then it may be necessary to change a 
perverted public sentiment, by uniting the friends of God and 
man in a pledge of total abstinence from such crimes. 

‘But, if we push this measure, shall we not array against 
our cause the influence of all that do not sign the pledge.’ 
Not necessarily ; and, if we should, ought such an apprehen- 
sion to deter us from prosecuting a great and good object? 
On this principle, the friends of Africa ought never to have 
taised their voice against the slave-trade, because they were 
sure to array against them some of the wealthiest and most 
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influential men in the world ; philanthropists should not unite 
in favor of temperance, because those who continue the use 
or traffic of ardent spirits will inevitably be offended; nor 
must we endeavor to form or sustain any public sentiment 
against dishonesty, and thefi, and murder, because, forsooth, 
every knave, and thief, and murderer in the land, may be exas- 
perated to throw his fnfinence on the wrong side ! Strange 
and tremendous logic ! ! 

‘ But there is a strong jealousy of such associations ; and 
we shall surely meet with opposition.’ Jealousy! Where? 
Among the sincere and devoted friends of the Sabbath ? No; 
but among those who disregard its divine authority, and 
trample on those laws of God and man which require its ob- 
servance. And what does the jealousy of such men prove? 
Simply that they fear these measures will be successful in 
arresting, or exposing to public displeasure, their accustomed 
violations of the Sabbath. Opposition! How do you know 
you will meet any at all? Have you tried the experiment? 
If not, you have no right to echo this watch-word of cowar- 
dice and alarm. ‘There is sure ly no need of provoking oppo- 
sition against a measure so free from reasonable objection; and 
even were it inevitable, shall we sit still, and let the Sabbath 
perish before our eyes ? Paul met with opposition ; our Sa- 
viour too met with opposition; but ought they, through 
fear of opposition, to have shrunk from preaching the gospel? 
Wicked men are opposed to all our benevolent associations ; 
but shall we for this reason abandon every enterprise of be- 
nevolence, and let the world go to perdition ? 

This measure appeals only to the friends of the Sabbath, 
and imposes on them the entire responsibility of restoring and 
perpetuating its salutary influences. Its success depends 
mainly on Christians ; and are they not bound, by all their 
obligations to God and man, to lead the van of this sacred 
enterprise ? Yes; it is their duty and their privilege. God 
and the world expect it of them; their example and efforts 
might be successful; but their reluctance would retard and 
eventually defeat every movement in behalf of the object. 

It is in the power of Christians, with the promised bles 
sing of God, to redeem and perpetuate the Sabbath. If they 
would themselves keep it as they ought, and promote its ob 
servance in their families and neighborhoods ; if they would, 
in their private, social and public devotions, “habitually com- 
mend it to the care of its Almighty Lawgiver; if they “would 
sign the proposed pledge themselves, and persuade as many 
as possible in the circle of their acquaintance to do the same}; 
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might they not exert a wide and powerful influence in behalf 
of this sacred cause? ‘There are, in Massachusetts, proba- 
bly, more than seventy thousand professed disciples of Christ ; 
and being scattered through the whole community, moving in 
all ranks of society, and touching the main springs of every 
effort in favor of religion or morality, they might easily 
pring a vast multitude into this measure. Should every one 
sign the pledge himself, and persuade only three others to do 
the same, we should have in this single state nearly 300,000. 
In New England there are perhaps 250,000 Evangelical 
Christians ; and if they would all sign the pledge, and each ob- 
tain three other subscribers, there would be arrayed in behalf 
of this sacred day the plighted example of one million. 
There are in this country nearly 1,500,000 professed Chris- 
tians, beside Papists ; and if all these would do the same, we 
should see enlisted at once in this cause 5,400,000,—more 
than half, and that the best half, of our whole adult population. 

Shall we now say, that nothing can be done to arrest the 
current of degeneracy among us! Let every Christian do 
what he can do, and should do; and would not the Sabbath 
ere long be fully redeemed, and its blessings diffused through 
the land? Shall we then fold our hands in indolence or fear, 
and coldly lament that nothing can be done? ‘T'rue, with 
such feelings, nothing can be done; but if we sleep on till 
this ark of God, freighted with the destinies of two worlds, 
is drifted over the cataract, or drawn into the whirlpool, will 
not God and posterity hold us responsible for the conse- 
quences ? 

But a peculiar responsibility rests on ministers of the gos- 
pel. They are more interested than any other class of men 
in the Sabbath ; they are better acquainted with its high and 
holy claims ; they are able to exert a more powerful influence 
in its behalf; and a deep, unceasing interest on their part is 
absolutely essential to the full and permanent success of 
any effort to restore or sustain this sacred institution. 
Could not the ten thousand Protestant ministers in our coun 
tty bring the great mass of our population to respect the Sab 
bath, and feel much of its blessed infiuence? Let them cry 
aloud ; and their voices, sounding through the nation, would 
ete long wake its slumbering conscience to revere God’s day 
of holy rest. They are the constituted guardians of the Sab 
bath ; and woe to the church, woe to the land, if they betray 
their high and sacred trust. 

But what, in fact, are ministers and churches doing through 
the land? Are they awake and at work? Do they all keep 
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the Sabbath themselves, as they have covenanted before 
heaven and earth todo? Do none of them for worldly pur. 
poses travel or labor on this holy day? Do churches ¢ajj 
such offenders to a prompt and strict account? Do the whole 
community frown upon them? Are these baptized Sabbath 
breakers arraigned before the tribunal of public opinion, ‘as re. 
creant to their sacred and oft-repeated vows ? 

Here lies the grand obstacle ;—and we must first purify 
the altar and the sanctuary. Pastors and cliurches must re. 
form themselves, before a successful appeal can be made to 
men of the world in behalf of this sacred cause. Never, till 
they cease from all questionable practices on this holy day; 
never, till they wake to a strict and jealous guardianship of 
the Sabbath ; never, till they embalm it in their own affec- 
tions, and endear it to the hearts of their families; never, till 
they rise to a faithful performance of their duty, and to vigor 
ous, united eflorts for its preservation ; till all this is done, we 
can never expect to see the Sabbath enthroned in the hearts 
of the whole community, and extending its benign influences 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

But let all this be done, and we despair not of the Sabbath 
cause. It is the cause of man; it is the cause of our coun- 
try ; it is the cause of Zion and of God. All the attributes 
of his character, all the promises of his word, are implicitly 
pledged for the ultimate success of efforts to redeem and per- 
petuate the Sabbath. It is the central pivot of all the instr 
mentalities employed for the salvation of the world. These 
efforts then must succeed, or all is lost. They will succeed; 
for not only is our own land to be made Immanuel’s land, but 
all the kingdoms of the world are destined to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and Saviour. 

Say, then, will not the great Lawgiver of the Sabbath 
crown with success the efforts of its friends? Yes; let them 
do all they can and should do; let them all remember the 
Sabbath themselves to keep it holy ; let them add to the force 
of their example the power of moral suasion ; let them urge 
all the arguments than can be drawn from the word of God, 
from the laws of our country, from the dearest interests of 
time and eternity ; let them make every appeal likely to reach 
the understanding, the conscience, and the heart ; let there bea 
prompt, spontaneous union of all its friends for its support; let 
the pulpit speak, the press speak, and every friend of God and 
man be ready to act in its behalf; let the scattered elements of 
pul lic opinion be collected into one radiant point, that shall 
send forth through the community an all-pervading influence; 
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let the best Christians, patriots, and philanthropists among us 
be united in a simultaneous, spirited effort to sa ve an institu- 
tion, so important to the temporal and eternal welfare of man- 
kind; let them, finally, commend this sacred cause in faith and 
prayer to Him who ordained the Sabbath ; and then may they 
hope, ere long, to see it raised from its present degradation, 
and diffusing its*blessed influences through the whole mass of 
our wide-spread and growing population. 

O for a voice of thunder to rouse a slumbering nation, or 
at least to wake those ministers and churches that are now 
asleep over the dangers which are gathering around this sacred 
day! We plead for the best interests of two worlds. Are 
you a friend of man? ‘Then sustain an institution so essen- 
tial to his welfare in time and through eternity. Are youa 

atriot? Then cling to the Holy Sabbath ; for if this ark of 
God should sink, there would be engulphed with it the dear- 
est hopes of our country. Are you a Christian? ‘Then pre- 
serve as the upple of your eye this main-spring of all successful 
efforts to save a lost world 

And is not this the very time to cast anchor in that stream 
of degeneracy, which is so fast sweeping the Sabbath to des- 
traction? Now, while God is granting such copious effu- 
sisns of his Spirit; now, while he is pouring upon us so richa 
variety of blessings through the channel of this sacred day ; 
now, when we so peculiarly need its benign influences to sus- 
tain and extend these seasons of refreshing from his presence ; 
now, when the number of its sincere and plighted friends is 
so greatly increased by revivals of pure and undefiled religion ; 
now, while the Lord of the Sabbath is layihg us under so 
many special obligations to lend our example and our utmost 
efforts for its preservation ; is not now the time to accomplish 
this blessed reformation? If not now, when can it be ac- 
complished? ‘Will delay facilitate the work? Alas! we have 
already delayed too long. Every year, every month is big 
with danger. Let us wait a little longer, and the Sabbath is 
gone beyond our power to restore it. May the Lord of the 
Sabbath preserve us from a catastrophe so fatal ! 

Our readers, may, perhaps inquire after the work whose title 
stands at the head of this article; and we are frank to confess, 
that we have chosen rather to furnish them with a brief discus- 
sion of the subject itself, than to spend time in commending a 
book already too well known to need any praise from us. We 
will not vouch for the accuracy of every statement, for the 
correctness of every position, or the validity of every argu- 
ment; but the author, with his usual spirit and power, has 
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treated the general subject in a manner more full and more 
satisfactory than we recollect to have found in any other 
writer. ‘The work is highly practical, and well adapted 
to popular use. Its republication in this country is well- 
timed ; and we recommend it to the attention of all who wish 
to understand the Scriptural claims of the Sabbath. It will richly 
reward a thorough perusal; and we could wish that, in this 
day of shallow and flippant sophistry respecting the Sabbath, 
every Christian, and every unbeliever too, would give these lec- 
tures a candid and careful reading. 'The Preface by Dr. Woods 
is full of judicious and pertinent remark, and well calculated 
to direct the reader’s attention to a right view of the Sabbath, 
as an institution resting on the authority of God, and claim- 
ing a place in our religious affections. 

We rejoice to observe in England the spirit that has called 
forth these Lectures. The Sabbath, as a handmaid to vital 
godliness, is prostrate all over the continent of Europe; and 
we hail, as an omen of good, the efforts of British Christians 
to rescue this sacred institution from the fatal influence of such 
iow and lax notions as those of Paley, and to promote such 
an observance of it as will render it an efficient auxiliary in 
the salvation of men. “An Association” formed among the 
author’s people “for the better, observance of the Christian 
Sabbath” led to the delivery of these Lectures ; and “ nearly 
four hundred of the most respectable housekeepers” immedi- 
ately united with it. We bid all such efforts God speed ; and 
if every minister in Christendom would take the high ground 
of Mr. Wilson, and urge his people “to close their shops, 
their counting-houses, their offices, their books of account on 
this blessed day ;” “to avoid the reading of secular books 
and public newspapers, the writing of letters of business, the 
paying and receiving of ordinary visits, the indulging in vain 
and worldly conversation ;” “to set apart the day for spiritual 
duties, and give it up exclusively to God ;” we are sure that 
the Sabbath might be redeemed from its degradation through 
the Christian world, and be made to exert ten fold more influ- 
ence than it now does in saving men from sin and its woes. 
There is no subject so intimately and extensively connected 
with the salvation of mankind ; and “ it is our heart’s de- 
sire, and prayer to God,” that the Sabbath reformation may, 
as that of temperance aims to do, extend not only through 
our own land, but over all Christendom, 
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A PracticaL View or Curistian Epucation. From 
the seventh London Edition. By ‘I’. Basineron, Esa. 
Late Member of Parliament. With a Preliminary 
Essay. By Rev. T. H. Gattauper. Fourth Ameri- 
can Edition. Hartford: Cook & Co. 1831. pp. 212. 

Tur Famity Monrror, or A Hevtp to Domestic Hapr- 
piness. By Joun A cett James. From the third 
London Edition, coriected and enlarged. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1831. pp. 205. 


If there is any subject to which we are bound by the title of 
our work to give diligent attention, it is that of religious edw- 
cation. THe spirit oF THE PiLGRims bore them across the 
ocean to a howling wilderness, in the hope of possessing a country 
where the family might have free scope in training successive 
generations to holiness and heaven. Nothing, we are sure, is 
more likely to preserve or restore the doctrines of our fathers, 
and their influence on the minds of men, than an imitation of 
their earnest and pious care of the rising generation. ‘I'he 
works named at the head of this article have received already 
such tokens of approbation, as to warrant our recommendation 
ofthem as worthy of a place in every family in the land. 'The 
work of Mr. Babington has been several times published and 
widely circulated in this country, with great effect, we doubt 
not, upon the character both of rising families and of parents ; 
that of Mr. James is a suitable companion to it. We earnest- 
ly desire that they. may be followed by some work more adapt- 
ed to the peculiarities of our own popalation, and suited for a 
manual in all the families of our country. 

Having thus commended these works to our readers, we 
proceed (to what is much more important) to commend the 
subject itself to the good sense, the patriotism and piety of the 
country. Can we do this better, than by attempting to unfold 
the moral opportunity afforded by the domestic constitution. 


“The domestic constitution,” says Mr. James, “is a divine insti- 
tute. God formed it himself, and like all the rest of his works, it is 
well and wisely done. It is a preparatory system for training up the 
good citizen and the real Christian.—The power of other constitu- 
tions is remote, occasional and feeble; but this is close, constant and 
mighty. With other systems the character is only casually brought 
into contact, but this always teachesus. We live and move and have 
our being in the very centre of it.” 


The argument for the existence of a wise and benevolent 
Creator from the marks of design in the contrivances of the 
? 
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natural world, which Paley so admirably unfolds, is no legs 
beautiful in its application to that contrivance of the social 
state, THE FAMILY. It is a perfect system, in which the ex- 
perience of mankind has found nothing defective, nothing ex- 
cessive ; which requires nothing to be added to it and nothing 
taken from it, to make it a complete machinery of private 
and social welfare. How wonderful that it should not be more 
the object of piety and patriotism to give it scope !—The do- 
mestic constitution commences on the most admirable prinei- 
ple. ‘The partners in it form their connexion by choice, from 
mutual affection, and become united in a mutual interest—in a 
fellowship of property ;—or rather, in a fellowship of condi- 
tion, whether of wealth or poverty, of joy or sorrow, which 
nothing but death can dissolve. Marriage is the most perfeet 
freedom ; or it is the most binding slavery : uniting two persons 
to each other indissolubly, in willing bonds. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is the fairest chance of a mutual and perma- 
nent regard to each other’s welfare. Even self-love forbids in- 
difference or unkindness in either party, and scarcely can find 
temptation to forget the claims of plighted love. ‘The necessi- 
ties and the cares of each find their best aid and relief in the 
sympathy and help of the other, and so nurse the primitive 
affection as to make it ever new, ever growing. ‘I'he term 
agreed upon for the dissolution of the compact has the stron- 
gest tendency to direct both minds to avoid whatever may 
cause painful reflection in a dying hour, and to be diligent in 
acquiring a treasure which will remain to each, when a sep 
aration has taken place, and in enjoying which boih may be 
united in the future world to part no more. 

The system commenced so fitly for the benefit of two parties 
is soon found to have extended itself: other individuals rise 
up to claim a share in affections which are already pledged—in 
property which is already possessed by two equal owners. 
But in this perfect system, the intruders, demanding everything 
for themselves, excite no grudging, and bring no interference 
with the mutual obligations and rights of the original parties. 
The new inmates are objects of a mutual and individual af 
fection, and win from the heart of both the care they claim. 
Instead of separating united hearts and allied interests, they 
bind them anew with parental bonds ; making still stronger 
the conjugal tie. Far from weakening a covenant made to 
endure until death, they introduce cares and interests, which, 
if no covenant had been made, should render the partnership 
lasting as life. Far from hindering the welfare of the original 
parties, they promote it in the highest degree, by directing their 
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efforts into a new direction, and by requiring unceasing diligence 
in providing for the present and future wants of beings like 
themselves,—at school in this world, that they may be educa- 
ted for that to which all are fast hastening. Let us now see 
how the system works this double execution. 

The necessity of food, sleep, and raiment makes a fixed 
dwelling place indispensable. ‘To this necessity the world is 
indebted, as a prime cause of all its progress in civilization, in- 
telligence and morals. Even wandering savages are compell- 
ed to provide huts and tents, and have a tendency, from neces- 
sity, to rise into modes of life more and more suited to intel- 
lectual natures. Hence the great mass of mankind have 
risen into something like stationary and regular life, not by a 
beaver’s instinct, but by the influence of motives on the mind, 
notwithstanding all the downward tendencies of ignorance 
and sin. In civilized and christian nations, the same necessi- 
ty prepares a comfortable house, agreeable accommodations, 
and spreads around all the blessings of home. Home becomes 
the place of refreshment and rest; of cheerful enjoyment and 
of relieved suffering : the place to which parents turn and look 
back wishfully as they withdraw, and which seen from a dis- 
tant hill-top fills them with joy inexpressible as they return ; 
—which childhood loves, which manhood cannot forget, but 
which, even after it has nestled for itself, affords at every return 
arenewal of the pleasures of early childhood, saddened and 
softened often by the remembrance of many dead. If there be a 
word in human language, more wont than any other to 
awaken agreeable emotions, and incline the heart to’ whatever 
is lovely and of good report, that word is Home; and as the 
gospel shall by its influence sanctify and adorn it, it will come 
tosignify the seat of piety and happiness, a sacred garden, 
where parents and their children grow, and thrive, and flourish, 
and bear fruit, until the great husbandman transplants them to 
the fields above. 

As a first measure in establishing the family state, that dif- 
ficulty is provided for which has baffled more than Roman 
wisdom—that of setting two equal heads to aid and check 
each other in the difficult work of government. In the do- 
mhestic system, the point of supremacy is fixed, as well by na- 
ture and circumstances as by revelation, in the party most sub- 
ject to the influence of the other ; so that equality and subor- 
dination are exactly such as to unite the wisdom of both; to 
secure in all common cases the leading of one ; and to provide 
&resort to a final authority in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency. ‘I'he misery of two heads, lingering in indecision, or 
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hindeting and harming all the members by contests for supe- 
riority, nature has not blundered on, in the constitution of the 
family. 

Into this system, so fitted to receive them, the new inmates 
are admitted immediately from the hand of their Maker, be. 
fore they have been exposed to any contamination from with- 
out, and of course with the fairest prospects for their moral 
cultivation ; yet under the force of a conclusion, wrought by 
the history of all ages, by all observation, and by divine testi- 
mony, of a liability to sin, which nothing can remedy but 
the help of God revealed in the gospel, lest exertion should 
be paralyzed by an impression that success is easy and sure, 
Circumstances for a long time favor the success of parental 
care. At first, children are so helpless and exposed, that they 
have neither the power nor the inclination to stray away from 
under the parental wing ; and for more than one fourth partof 
the term of human life are we inclined to seek its shelter ; un- 
til every opportunity has been afforded of forming the charae- 
ter, of winning the affections, and of securing a good influence 
upon the succeeding period of independent life. 

There is a provision also for parental skill. The young 
and inexperienced are not presumed to have gained their qual 
ifications, by the opportunity furnished by their own nurture in 
families ; nor are they hurried into complicated and harassing 
cares. At first, a single subject is presented, so engrossing 
the affections, as to urge the utmost attention and diligence in 
acquiring the skill which is needful to promote and secure its 
well being, and yet bringing so few labors and cares, that 
leisure and liberty remain for application to every source of 
knowledge, and for considerate and careful experiment. We 
cannot mistake the divine design. Youthful parents will find, 
if they are faithful, that they have no occasion for unprepar 
edness for the momentous work of training their children; or 
if they are unfaithful, what excuse can they find for their neg- 
lect? 

Wisely limited at first, the domestic system is always small 
and manageable, perfectly fit to be entrusted to a race doomed, 
for wise purposes, to eat their bread in the sweat of their brow, 
It requires no diligence, or care, or watchfulness, which is 
above the power of the united parties, in the midst of the 
business which necessity demands of them. Rather it is at 
once so small, and requires such a care, that it is best manag- 
ed in the midst of the ordinary occupations of life. In the 
earliest period of life, the mother cannot, if she would, get rid 
of her little ones, but for years they beset her in all her emt 
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ploymeuts 5 and the father can scarce help rendering his aid, 
and refreshing himself with the care of his children, in the 
interval of out door toils; nor can either party fail, as soon as 

gsible, to require the aid of their children, in the business by 
which they are striving to promote the comfort of their house- 
hold. ‘Thus situated, the care which children need, if given 
atall, must be given amidst the business of life. It is well 
that the circle is small and manageable ;— it is also well that 
the care demanded must be so given—that it cannot find a 

ce of seclusion and retirement from the world, in which 
both parties have to act. ‘lhe care which must be given in 
the midst of business is the very care best fitted to promote 
the mutual improvement of all concerned. It prevents pa- 
rents from being absorbed in the grosser interests of life, to 
the neglect of mental and moral culture; and it forbids a 
mental and moral culture of the young which shall give 
them a distaste and unfitness for those duties of life, which 
are appointed as the means and the tests of their mental and 
moral acquirements. ‘Thus parents, amidst their toil and 
drudgery, occupy the station of prophets and teachers ; and 
the children’s place of learning their lessons is a*world in 
miniature. 

It is thus that parents and their children have the fairest 
opportunity of mental culture. ‘Through the earliest years of 
childhood, there are objects enough in the narrowest circle to 
inspire curiosity and excite inquiry, and the occasions increase 
as age increases and the field of observation widens ; while the 
commonest things cannot be explained, the commonest ques- 
tions answered, without thought and reflection, without feeling 
the need of gaining more knowledge. New and difficult circum- 
stances occur in every family, which demand the energy and 
devices of parents and their children, and furnish the opportunity 
of fitting both for the expected demands of later life. It is 
here that in teaching and learning, the elder and the younger 
minds grow and flourish together. 

In like manner, the family is a field for the exercise and cul- 
tivation’ of every Christian virtue. The family is the school of 
patience, of forgiveness, of kindness, of self-denial, of faith; for 
the circumstances of life are always giving occasion to exercise 
and strengthen these graces—graces fitted toeach passing hour ; 
yet nothing less than the faith and hope and charity which are 
to be absorbed, in charity—in love, as soon as discipline shall 
be needed no more. Even the natural affections which belong 
tothe family are means of moral and religious improvement. 
Without the essence of that love which makes heaven happy, 
they are the best resemblances of it which can precede its exist- 
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ence, and are the provision which God has made for alluring 
sinful beings to seek him for a grace of which, without the social 
affections, they would have scarcely an apprehension. These 
affections are cherished and invigorated by the uncertainties of 
health and life; and by sickness and death they are made s9 
tender, so softened and mellow, as to prepare the way often for 
the reception and growth of Christian graces. Who has seen 
so little of the effect of calamity and sickness and death, in 
softening the heart, awakening the conscience, inspiring good 
resolutions, and exciting earnest desires, as not to admire the 
family, in its exposures and liabilities, as the peculiar field for 
receiving the good seed, and moistening and warming it, until 
it “die,” and spring up, and bear much fruit. Who does not 


see it as a vineyard fenced and cultivated ; and hear over the 


families of Christendom the lamentation, ‘What could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes ?” 

This view of the intellectual and Christien advantages 
which the family possesses within itself may be closed by 
noticing, that its common and special occasions are peculiarly 
adapted to awaken a spirit of dependence, and to produce the 
custom of private and family prayer ; i. e. to bind the fam- 
ily to God.—Families are sustained by anxious labors and 
cares of apparently uncertain issue; are exposed to perplexi- 
ties, and sufferings, and sorrows, beyond all human skill to 
avert. Thus the united head are forced by circumstances, 
and by their natural tenderness for their offspring, to look to 
the Giver of all good, and to teach their children that there is 
no helper but God. Under this arrangement, which almost 
forces the unwilling to call upon God for the supply of their 
social wants, it is astonishing that any should ever ask fora 
Scripture warrant or command for family prayer. Since na 
ture—nature demands it so plainly, that nothing could forbid 
it but a voice from heaven, sanctioned by as many miracles as 
confirm the Bible. The necessities of nature call our fam- 
ilies to God daily. Let us not wait to see if the privilege is 
made our duty by a positive command. Instead of searching 
for a command of Scripture to obey the loud voice of nature, 
let us hasten to our privilege, unless we are divinely forbidden. 
An old writer remarks on family prayer, “Fire is good— 
you'll have it. Food is good—you'll have it. Prayer is good 
too, (nay better than all these) will you not have that also?” 

This call of nature to family prayer, which is made by the, 
common necessities of life, is nore imperious, and is more sey 
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sibly felt amidst the calamities, sicknesses, and anxieties, from 
which, in the wisdom of Providence, no family is free. How 
often have families; which in the ordinary course of life have 
lived without social, yes, and perhaps without private prayer, 
been forced to seek the Lord in the season of anxiety and 
trouble! Oh, there are many prayerless families, amidst the 
allowed delusions of prosperity ; but who willingly suffers his 
house to be prayerless in adversity? So loud, in these dark 
and gloomy seasons, is the voice of nature within; so strong 
are the yearnings of the heart after a Helper greater than man ; 
that often infidelity and vice are for a moment suppressed, and 
the sneering infidel has been known, again and again, to ask 
some minister or religious friend to be the leader of his family 
tothe Father of all grace. Oh no: prayer is not merely a 
private act; nor is social prayer confined to the public assem- 
bly. He must be a riddle of a Christian, who prays in his 
coset—and in his church—but has no prayer at home. Na- 
ture rebukes him—all the feelings of a husband and father re- 
buke him—the very heathen rebuke him,—who have better 
learned nature’s lesson than to have a public religion, and no 
household god. 

It is thus that the domestic system is fitted, within itself, 
for the benefit of all parties. No situation can be conceived 
more favorable for the intellectual and Christian culture of the 
young. Is it not as plain, that no mode for the improvement 
of maturer years can be imagined, equal to the care of a young 
and rising family? Celibacy, seclusion, monachism give but 
leisure, without opportunity—vacancy, without the means of 
intelligence and piety. But the fumily presents constant occa- 
sion for the exercise of all the mental faculties, of all the moral 
graces. ‘The wants, weaknesses, anxieties, which are felt in 
the care of a faniily, and the growing demands of growing child- 
hood, carry forward education through the years of mature life, 
as becomes beings whose minds are not straitened in their 
gtowth, by the stature of aman. As soon as we escape from 
the guidance of our elders, we are placed under a new course 
of discipline, in forming domestic arrangements, and in the 
care of the rising generation. . We have the opportunity of ex- 
ercising and training ourselves, at the very time that we stand 
by divine appointment at the head of families, using our best 
exertions in training our children. 

This beautiful system, so admirably formed, so carefully pre- 
served, which employs and produces wisdom and piety in the 
parents, as the means of producing it in their children—which 
secures the opportunity of mutual influence and action—per- 
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vades all society. It is no privilege of the rich; it is no doom 
of the poor; it is no adoption of the wise ; it is 10 imposition 
on the ignorant; but alike the chosen system of all classes of 
society, fitted to the use and comfort of all, no where hindered 
but by neglect and sin; it being not a machinery to be moved 
and governed by force from without ; but a moral mechanism, 
which can be kept in motion only by the power of motives op 
the mind. Dead matter, and even animal instincts, yield sub. 
missively to the hand that forms them; but reasonable crea. 
tures can bury the most precious talents, and turn to the give 
with the false accusation, Thou art an hard master. 

The wisdom of the domestic system further appears, from 
its fitness to unite with larger societies. It is no system 
which, by its perfection within itself, makes its members unin- 
terested in the public welfare, but is itself so interwoven with 
larger societies, as to extend a family interest over towns and 
states and countries. 

At first, the family was the seed of larger societies. The 
patriarchal state was such a civil society as nature formed 
during the long life of a grey-headed ancestor, obeyed and be 
loved by the influence of the domestic system. In modem 
times, especially amidst the motley intermixtures of mankind 
in a country like our own, we might think that circumstances 
would destroy all the influence of the domestic system upon 
the civil condition, and that it would be favorable neither 
warm-hearted patriotism nor to regular obedience. Yet gath- 
ered, as even this country is, by a continued influx from other 
lands, how rapidly do families get interwoven with general 
society by various association and relationship. Thus oa 
every hand the way is prepared for agreeable and useful int 
macies, and for a deep interest in the preservation of all the 
institutions and regulations which promote the welfare of so 
ciety. Civil society is thus made up of families so combined 
together, wheel within wheel, of one great piece of mechanism, 
that the well-going of each separate part cannot be secured, 
without the easy and harmonious movement of the whole. 

But patriotism grows up in the domestic state, not only by 
means of the immediate interest which every family has i 
the present condition of society, but by the anticipations of pe 
rental love. If natural affection be not paralyzed or destroyed, 
patriotism in the most extended sense is the growth of the do 
mestic system. Nothing seems wanting to secure our interest 
in the condition of society for years and ages to come. For 
the objects of our affection we hope to leave behind us, to our 
live us perhaps for half a century, and to transmit their bles 
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ings to those who may outlive them. Who, in such a con- 
dition, would set a train, which might explode even in a 
century ; or be indifierent to those habits and practices of soci- 
ety which may bring ruin upon his remote descendants? Who 
will not feel inclined to plant trees of blessing which may come 
to maturity, and bear fruit, long after he is dead ? 

Nor let us think that the great Contriver forgot to connect 
this primary society with that kingdom which is to displace 
all other kingdoms and to fill the earth. When the private 
seal was given to the patriarch, it was made known to him as 
the mark of that national church of which he was the consti- 
tuted head; and it was at the same time announced to him, 
that in him and in his seed all the families of the earth should 
be blessed. Well might we be astonished, if we did not per- 
ceive in the family a fitness to combine with families in all 
the public institutions and offices of religion. The church 
clusters together families—parents and their children, as the 
objects of her care—while its various institutions are promoted 
and sustained in part by those who are not within her pale, by 
their sense of the value of her services to their young and ris- 
ing families. ‘hus families are the nurseries of the church 
and the church the patron of families. No careful observer 
can help perceiving the tendencies of the social system ; but in 
the divine revelaiion we may expect to see the statement and 
traces of its benefits, we may expect to learn how to give full 
scope to its benignant power. 

How marked are its indirect commendations in the history 
ofthe chosen people. All the ceremonies of the Jewish ritual 
were adapted to furnish the occasion for children to cluster 
around their parents, to incuire and be instructed in the service 
of God. ‘The first commandment with promise requires chil- 
dren to honor their parents; and assures them, in its fulfil- 
ment, of personal and public happiness. At the settlement of 
the Jewish tribes in the land of Canaan, the leader of their ar- 
mies repeated his private resolution, and it became the seed of 
public blessing for the generation following, ‘As for me and 
my house we will serve the Lord.’ The inspired penmen, in 
describing the highest public blessings, do but describe the 
condition of a nation of happy families. When David had 
given the people rest from their enemies, he promised peace 
upon Israel under the image of a fruitful vine running up the 
sides of the -house, and of children like olive plants round 
about the table. His prayers for public deliverance were for a 
blessing upon the families of his people—“ That our sons may 
be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters like 
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corner-stones polished after the similitude of a palace.” With 
an exclamation which applies equally to the family, and to the 
nation as a larger circle of brethren, he says, “ Behold hoy 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together jp 
unity.” 

The New ‘Testament restores to its proper use an institution 
so well fitted to be the channel of its grace to every creature, 
It assigns to all the members of it their appropriate duties: 


{ 


exhibits it as the theatre for the exercise and trial of the most 


difficult and important graces; warns against the danger of 
failing in the struggle; shows the dreadful array of principali- 
ties and powers, Lie rule rs of the darkness of this world. hov- 
ering over the little enclosure of the family : and oflers its pan- 
oply as the means of victe ry. it then leads us forth, rejoicing 
in victory and in sirength gaimed in the little circle of the 
fumily, to prayers and suppiications for all saints, and for the 


heralds of the gospel, that they may have universal success. 


How wonderful that this consummate contrivance has net 
more interested the attention of mankind, and that it should not 


be the orand object ol pl Ly and atriotism to give it Scope. 


i 
Without disparaging any plan which has been devised for the 
welfare of our race, we Lia) sate Ly Say, that it is more Lnapor- 
tant to give scope to this which is furnished to our hands, than 
to adopt any or all others. ‘lhe world less needs inventors and 
lawgivers, than it does the help of those who will clear away 


the rubbish and the rust, which hinders the motion of the do 
mestic machinery, until order and harmony shall prevail 


| { ‘ings lon, 91 t » | 
throughout Christendom and the world. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR. LATHROP ON ELECTION. 
The following remarks on the doctrine of Election, by the late Dr. 
Joseph Lathrop, of West Springfield, are worthy of attention at the 


present time. 


“The question, whether election is conditional, will easily be solv 
ed by considering the end whieh it : 


CIs. 
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* See Eph. vi, 10—19—in connexion with the directions, Chap. v, 22—33, and ¥, 
1—9, 
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“jf we consider it as respecting the original plan of salvation, it 
must be absolute and unconditional. It could not be ow ing to any 
foreseen Worthiness in fallen creatures, that God chose and deter- 
mined to send them a Saviour, and to propose such a | articular 
method of salvation; but merely to his self-moving, sovereign . race. 


i 
: 


Their guilt and impotence were the reasons wliy such a metuod of 


rf 
salvation Was necessary, and therefore their foreseen holiness and 
worthiness could not be the reasons why such a method was adopt 
ed. 

“If we consider election as respecting the means of salvation, it is 
yneonditional. It was not owing to the virtue and goodness of the 
human race, that a revelation was given them. !t was not ox Ing to 
the previous desires, prayers and endeavors of the pli sians, or other 
Gentile nations, that they were brought unto a chureh state, and to 
the knowledge of the way of salvation. It is not owi if to any thing 
which we had done, that the gospel is sent to us, and that we were 
born and have been educated under it. All this must be ascribed to 
the pure favor of God. He chose the Ephesians, not because the j 
were holy, but that they might be holy. tie predestinated them, and 


made known to them the mystery of his will, according to the good 
pleasure which he purposed in himself. in this sense the Apostle 
applies the :vords oi the prophet, “! am found of them who sought 
me not; | am made manifest to them who inquired not after me 
“Farther: If we consider election as it respects the first awaken 
ing influence of the Spirit of God on the hearts of obstinate sinners. 
whereby they are excited to seck the mercy of God with earnestness. 
and to attend on the means of salvation with diligence, it is here also 
sovereign and unconditional. For that sinners, dead in their tres- 
passes, should be awakened to consideration, inquiry, and an atten- 
dance on the means of life, musi be owing, not to their own previ 
dus good dispositions, but to some ecial provide 


iUe, Carona 
ble word, or internal influence, w hich was not of their seeking 
Accordingly our Saviour says, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock: If any man hear my yoice and open the door, { will come 
into him, and sup with him, and he with me.” His knocking is 


f 
from his own motion, not from the invitation of sinners: That is 
the occasion of their opening ; not this the occasion of his knock- 
ing. 

“Acain: If election be considered as it respects the grace of 
God in the conrersion of sinners, I think, it may be called sove- 
reign and unconditional. ‘To prevent mistakes, { would qualify 
this observation. 
_ “The gospel comes to men accompanied with the Spirit, which 
8 given to convince them of sin, awaken in them an apprehension 
of danger, and excite their attention to the means of safety. Such 
exercises ordjnarily precede conversion. And as sinners more 
readily yield to these motions of the Spirit, and more diligently 
apply the means of religion, they have more reason to expect the 
grace which will prove effectual, “ Whosoever hath, to him shall] 
be given.” In this sense I admit, that converting grace may be 
called conditional. But where shall we find those who have never 
resisted the Spirit of grace, or neglected the means of salvation ? 
~To sinners under this guilt and forfeiture, God can be under no 
obligation, by justice or promise, to grant the presence of his re- 
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newing, or the return of his awakening grace, or even the pro- 
longation of life. If the coniinuance of life, and the rey eated ex. 
citations of the Spirit, are sovereign and unpromised mercies 
converting grace is no less so. Saving benefits are never prom. 
ised ty sinners on any conditions, but those which imply a change 
of character. ° 
‘Now if among those who have alike abused and forfeited the 


grace of God, some are reclaimed, and others ‘eft in a state Of sin 
I can see no violation of justice or of promise ; for none, on either 
of these grounds, had a ciaim to the benefit. ‘The former mug 
adore God’s mercy ; the laiter condemn their own perverseness 
The mercy granted to those is no prejudice ‘to these. Election 


then, in relation to converting grace, is, in this sense, absolute 
that it is the result of God’s good pleasure, and not the ef ect of 
any condition actually performed by the sinner, in virtue of which 
he could claim it. 


* But then, if we consider election, as it respects the final bestoy- 
ment of salvation, it is plainly conditional. T'his G vives, and 
this he determines to give, 0} ily to such as are! ade meet tor it 
To imagine, that he chooses me to eternal life without regard to 
their faith and holiness, i ‘that som re saved without 
these qualifications, or saved contr ry to | puryp . itis the 
express deciaration of scripture, * Without holiness no man shaijj 
see the Lord. God hath ca nus to salvation through sanctifi- 
cation of the spirit and belief of the truth.” ‘The terms of salva- 
tion are in the gospel clearly staied ; and we must not imagine, 
that, contrary to this statement, there is a secret purpose, which 
will open the door of salvation finaly impenitent, against 
whom the gospel has shut it, rv | it the door against the sin 
cerely peniient, to whom t el has opened it, 

‘Whatever difficulties may atiend this docirine, so much is 
plain ; They who are chosen to salvation, are chosen to be holy, 
And whatever doubts we may have cor ‘ning our own election, 
we may make it sure, by adding to our faith the virtves and works 
of the gaspel, “ If we do these things we shall never fail.” ” 


THE VALUE OF A CHILD. 


Extracted from H. Knox, 


The moment in which a rational, immortal spirit animatesa 
human body, a spark is kindled which shall never be extinguished. 
The material sun will grow old, wax dim with years, and be prob- 
ably put out as a lamp that burneth; the stars shall fall from their 
orbits, and be covered with darkness; but this breath of the Al- 
mighty, this intellectual spark once kindled up in the moral world, 
shall burn on with undiminished and ever-increasing lustre, as 
long as God himself endures. 

The birth of a child we deem to be but a trifling event, and look 
with indifference, perhaps with contempt, on the little helpless stran- 
ger, Butif we viewed it with the penetrating eye of reason; if 
we considered it as emerging from eternal night into life immor- 
tal; as an heir of worlds unknown, and a candidate for an ever 
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lasting state; asa glimmering spark of being, just struck from 
nothing by the all-creating rock, which must burn and flame on 
to eternity, when suns and stars have returned to their native 
darkness or non-entity ; which must survive the funeral of nature, 
and live through the rounds of endless ages; which must either 
rise from glory to glory, ascending perfection’s scale by endless 
gradations, or sink deeper and deeper into the bottomless abyss of 
misery, and to which its immortality must either prove an tnsuf- 
ferable curse, or a blessing inconceivable, according to the manner 
in which it shall have acquitted itself in its present and probation- 
ary state; we shall clearly discern, that the value and importance 
of abuman infant can scarcely be computed. 

To illustrate this thought, let us briefly consider the eril or good 
which may be either done or received by a child in the course of its 
existence. And, 

l. Perhaps this child is an embryo fiend. Knowest thou, O Pa- 


rent, to what this child is born, of what this child is capable? It 
isnow a pitiable, helpless infant; butif thou knewest the enor- 
mous sins and dreadful sufferings with which its future existence 
ispregnant, and most of them perhaps through thy own sinful ex- 
ample and guilty neglect, then thou wouldst be so far from rejoicing 
at its birth, that thou wouldst weep and lament for the miséries 
which are coming upon it, and upon thyself for thy neglect of th 

duties which thou owest it. Perhaps thou hast never prayed 
that God might sanctify this child. It has been indeed baptised ; 
but hast thou ever offered up one fervent prayer for it since it has 
been born? Instead of setting before it a pious and virtuous ex- 
ample, teaching it to pray, inspiring it with a horror against vice, 
instilling into its tender, opening mind the princip! t piety and 
good morals, correcting its errors, and resiraining its passions 
andappetites ; hast thou not, by the opposite example, fostered ev- 
ery malignant passion, and cherished every budding vice in 
its soul? And what is the consequence? It grows up a monster 
of wickedness ; spreads the baneful contagion of vice as far as 
its influence can reach; becomes the tempter of every company ; 


the spoiler and obstructor of all good! How many of its fellow- 
immortals has it drawn into guilt and misery! Perhaps ita 
length becomes infamous for wickedness, and blots the annals of 
history with a character disgraceful to human nature, and with 
crimes before unparalleled, unheard of ! And O! who can describe 
the miseries which await it ina state of retribution! The Ne- 
ros, the Herods, the tyrants, the scourges of the earth, were once 
helpless infants ! 

2. Perhaps this child is an embryo-angel. Knowest thou, O pa- 
rent, to what this child is born, of what this child is capable? It 
has been the child of thy prayers and vows. Thou hast solemn 
ly given it up to God in baptism, and he has graciously accepted 
the surrender. It is thy constant solicitous care to recommend it 
daily to the guidance and protection of its Father in heaven; to 
set a blameless, pious, and virtuous example before it; to instil 
into its tender opening mind the principles of piety, integrity, 
and universal goodness. Indulgent heaven smiles on thy endea- 
Yors, and renders them successful, by the concurring aids of om- 
hipotent grace. The seed of knowledge and of grace so liberally 
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sown, will presently grow up into a plenteous harvest of usefy). 
ness here, and glory hereafter. ‘Ile child, like the holy chiig 
Jesus, will grow in knowledge, as in stature, and in favor both 
with Gop and man. ‘The implanted jrinciple of grace shall be jp 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting lile. He shalj 
bring forth much fruit to the glory of his fellow mortals, Nop 
shall his progress in holiness and happiness be terminated by thig 
mortal life, but go on through eternal ages. In a word, who cap 
conceive the good of which such a child may be made the instry.- 
ment, or the degrees of happiness and of glory to which it may 
be advanced ? St. Pauli, and ail those worthies under the Paty. 
archal, Mosaical, and Chrisiian dis;ensaticns, who wrought so 
much good inthe world, and who now shine in such su; e ic r orbs 
of glory, were once feeble, despised infants! May I speak it with 
propriety on this occasion, the blessed Jesus was once an infant! 


KNOX’S FAREWELL. 


The venerable John Knox, the Apostle of Scotland, having en. 
countered perils and hardships scarcely exceeded by those of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, died Nov. 24, 1572. A few days be. 
fore his death, having called together the session of his church at 
Edinburch, he addressed them as follows: 

“The day now approaches, and is before the door, for whichI 
have frequentiy and vehemently thirsted, when I shail be released 


from my great labors and innumerable sorrows, and shail be with 


Christ. And now, God is my witness, whom I have served in 
spirit, in the gospel of his Son, that | have taught nothing but the 
true and solid doctrine of the gospel of the Son of God, and have 


t 


had it for my only object to instruct the ignorant, to confirm the 
faithful, to comfort the weak, the feartul and the distressed by the 
promises of grace, and to fight against the proud and rebellious, 
by the divine threatenings. I know that many have frequently 
and loudly complained, and do yet complain, of my too great se 
verity ; but God knows that my mind was always void ot hatred 
to the persons of those against whom I thundered the severest 
judgements. I cannot deny but that I felt the greatest abhorrence 
at the sins in which they indulged, but I kept this one thing in 
view, that, if possible, | might gain them to the Lord. What in- 
fluenced me to utter whatever the Lord put into my mouth so 
boldly, without respect of persons, was a reverential fear of my 
God, who called, and of his grace appointed me, to be a steward 
of divine mysteries, and a belief that he will demand an ae 
count of my discharge of the trust committed unto me, when I 
shall stand before his tribunal. I profess, therefore, before God, 
and his holy angels, that I never made merchandize of the sacred 
word of God, never studied to please men; never indulged my 
own private passions or those of others, but faithfully distributed 
the talent entrusted to me, for the edification of the church over 
which I watched. Whatever obloquy wicked men may cast on 
me respecting this point, I rejoice in the testimony of a good con- 
science. In the mean time, my dearest brethren, do you persé 
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yere in the eternal truth of the gospel ; wait diligently on the flock 
ever which the Lord hath set you, and which he redeemed with 
the blood of his only begotten Son. And the Lord from on high 
biess you, and the whole church at Edinburgh,—against whom, 
az; long as they persevere in the word of truth which they have 
heard of me, the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 


> 
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ECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Lectures on Christian Theology, by George Christian Knapp. 
Translated by Leonarp Woops, Jun. Abbot Resident at the Theol. 
Nem. an) Andove r Vass. In two Volumes. } ol. f. New y ork: 
G& C.& H. Carvill. 1831. pp. 539. 

The Lectures of Knapp, the first volume of which is just from 
the press, are a valuabie offering to the religious public, and one 
highly deserving the attention of our readers, especially of clergy 
men. We say this, not because we entirely approve of ail the 
speculations of the Author (although he is, in general, decidedly 
evangelical) but because the work is learned—it is biblical—it 
historical, exhibiting the sentiments and language of the Chur 
at different periods ;—and we see in it the views of one, who could 
stand alone, like a rock in the ocean, amid the surrounding waves 
of Rationalism and Infidelity, until, near the close of life, the pros- 
pects of truth began to brighten, and the signs of better days ap- 
vared. The manner of discussion adopted in this work, the 
references, the technics, and not a few of the topics, will be new, 
ind of course interesting-and instructive, to the generality « 
American readers.—The Translation is highly creditable to M1 
Woods, and the Preface (of nearly thirty pages) and Notes exhibi 
4commendable extent and accuracy of theological] research. 

The Author of these Lectures appe ired on the stage at the time 
when the theologians of Halle began to be “ divided into different 
schools, according as they adhered more closely to the principles 
# Spener and Franke” (the founders of the University) “or fell 
h, either with the more ascetic, or the more free and liberal prin- 
ciples then prevailing.” 

“ His father had been elected, in 1737, to the Theological Faculty 
at Halle, and was associated with the younger Franke in the di- 
rection of those Institutes of learning and charity which are ger- 
erally known by the name of the Orphan House. He had seen the 
*xample, and heard the instructions of the founders of the Univer- 
lity, and was one of the few who had walked in their footsteps. 
He labored, though with a mildness and moderation which won 

€ praises even of his opponents, to promote practical Christiani- 
'y,N opposition to the bold and reckless speculations of some of 
his colleagues. His only son, the Author of these Lectures, George 
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Christian Knapp, was born in the Orphan House at Glaucha ip 
Halle, on the 17th of Sept. 1753, and received his early education in 
the Royal Pedagogium, one of the cluster of instituies there estab. 
lished by Franke. 

“ He entered the University at Halle, Sept. 1770, in the 17th year 
of his age, and there attended the Lectures of Semler, the first her- 


ald of the false illumination then breaking upon the world, and of 


Noesselt, Gruner, and others, who were one in feeling and action 
with Semler. During the first year of his course, he sustained a 
great loss in the death of his father. Butin pursuance of his coun- 
sels, in the very spirit of those early teachers at Halle whom he had 
been taught from his youth to venerate, he devoted himself to the 
study of the original Scriptures; and made it his great object to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the language, the facts, and 
the doctrines of the Bible. 

“ He completed his studies at Haile in April, 1774; and after an 
absence of a few months, which he spent in study at Gottingen, in 
visiting the most celebrated cities in Germany, and forming ac- 
quaintances with the most distinguished men, he returned, and in 
1775, began to lecture upon Cicero, and also upon the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and some of the more difficult portions of the Old. He was 
at that time ia feeble health, and probably could hardly have beliey- 
ed that he should be continued half a century in the employment 
which he then commenced. The unusual approbation with which 
he was heard in these courses obtained for him the appointment, 
first of Professor Extraordinary (1777,) and then of Professor Or- 
dinary (in 1782.) In addition to his exegetical courses, he now 
lectured on Church History, and Jewish and Christian Antiquities, 
But he was not, like the great majority of the Protessors in the 
German Universities, employed merely in Academical labors. On 
the death of Freylinghausen (1785,) he and Niemeyer were ap- 
pointed Directors of Franke’s Institutes, and continued jointly to 
superintend these noble and extensive establishments for more 
than 40 years.—In the division of duties, the oversight of the Bible 
and Missionary establishment fell to Dr. Knapp, and he was thus 
brought into connexion with the Moravian Breihren. 

“Tt was in the summer of the same year in which he received 
this appointment, and after he had often lectured on subsidiary 
branches, that he commenced the composition of the Lectures en 
Theology, now presented to the public. As he continued his reg- 
ular courses in Exegesis and History, was occupied partly in the 
concerns of the Institutes, and was moreover often interrupted in 
his studies by severe illness, he did not complete them before the 
summer of 1789, when he first read them before a class of 186, 
After this time, he continued to lecture on Theology (though lat- 
terly in shorter courses) until near his death, and always to num- 
erous auditories. 

“But while his life passed away in these pursuits so congenial 
to his taste, he was not freed from those pains and sorrows which 
are the common lot of man. His peaceful professional career was 
frequently interrupted by the political disorders of the times, and 
the repeated occupation of Halle by foreign troops. His domestic 
peace was also invaded by the long-continued illness of his wife, 
and by the violent sickness with which he himself was often at 
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tacked, and the constant infirmity under which he labored. These 
evils, however, great as they might be, must have appeared trivial 
in comparison with those, with which he saw the Church afilicted. 
He was called to behold new principles, which he regarded as 
false and dangerous, rapidly supplanting those in which he had 
been educated, and to which, from his own conviction, he was at- 
tached. He was compelled to hear the truths which he held most 
sacred and precious, treated with profane levity. He found him- 
self.at last,the only decided advocate of evangelical religion among 
the Professors at Halle, and exposed to ridicule and contempt for 
teaching the very doctrines in which Spener and Franke had most 
gioried. ‘These were trials under which his natural firmness and 
composure must have failed him, and in which he could be sup- 
ported only by a pious confidence in God. He cherished this con- 
fidence, and through its influence remained unmoved during 
times of unparalleled darkness and danger. Nor was his confi 
dence misplaced. ‘Toward the close of his life, the prospect seem 
ed to brighven. The better times which rp ner thought so near, 
but which had been long del 

it was not difficult to discern the signs of anew epoch at hand. 
On the third centennial festival in commemoration of the Refor- 
mation, w! 


ayed, seemed again approaching, and 





ich occurred in the year 1817, the slumbering spirit of 


the Evangelical churches was awakened. In a Programm whict 
our Author delivered on that occasion, and which is inserted in 


his “Scripta Varii Argumenti,” he poured forth his pious suppli 
cations in behalf of the German Church and his beloved Universi 

ty in a strain of unusual eloquence. From that time, he had the 
joy of beholding the cause which he held most dear gradually 
gaining ground. His own reputation, too, increased with his de 

clining years. And among the most cheerful passages in his life, 
isthat which occurred just before its close. On the first of May, 
1825, he had been fifty years connected with the Theological Fac 

ulty of the University, and according to an established custom, a 
Jubilee-festival was then held in his horo:. And many were the 
marks of personal affection and esteem, as well as the civil and 
academic honors, then heaped upon the venerable and happy Ju- 
bilar. 

“Not long after this, while he was continuing his summer course 
of Theslogy, he was seized with a violent illness, from which he 
never recovered. He died in peace, and Christian confidence, on 
the 14th day of October, 1825, in the 73d year of his age. Accord- 
ing to his particular direction, his remains were interred privately, 
early on the third morning after his decease, in his family tomb by 
the side of his wife, who had died eight years before. He requesi- 
ed, with that genuine modesty for which he was always distin- 
guished, that in the public notices of his death, nothing should be 
said to his honor, and that it should only be witnessed of him, that 
he lived by faith in the words, J know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


2. Journal of Voyages and Travels, by the Rev. Danie. Tyer- 
MAN, AND Georce Bennett, Esq. Deputed from the London Mis- 
sionary Society to visit their various stations in the South Sea 
Islands, China, India, §&c. between the years 1821 and 1829. Com- 
piled from Original Documents, By James Montcomery. Jn three 
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Volumes. From the first London Edition. Revised by an Ameri. 
can Editor. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1831. 

It is our intention to publish, as soon as practicable, an extended 
notice of these volumes. In the mean time, we need only say, that 
we have read them with deep interest, and, we hope, not withoyt 
profit. The subjects of which they treat are various, as the objects 
which fell under the notice of the tourists; the style is always per. 
spicuous and, in many places, exquisitely beautiful; the delineations 


are evidently from nature and truth; and the volumes ure ¢ mmend- 
ed to the notice of the mere Naturalist and Philanthropist, as well as 
of the ¢ hristian. The follow ing are some of the le Ss hs which the 
perusal of them-has most deeply impressed upon us: ‘he degraded 
character and the miserable state of the idolatrous nations :—The 


only way to benefit these nations, even in a civil point of view, is to 
send them the gospel ;—The practicabilityand immense advantage of 
Christian missions; The excellence and power of the religion of the 
Bible, which can transform the most ferocious savages in o the like. 
ness of the meek and benevolent Jesus ;—'The uniform spirit of our 
religicn, under whatever circumstances exhibited ;—and the obliga. 
tions of Christians to diffuse this religion, by every means in their 


1 


power, and to the utmost boundaries of the globe. 


3. The Child’s Book onthe Soul. Part Second. By Rev. T. i. 
Gavtiaupert, late Principal of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Hartford: Cooke & Co. 1831. pp. 157. j 

The object of Mr. Gallaudett’s first book on the Soul, which we 
noticed several months ago, was, by a variety of familiar illustra- 
tion, to teach and enforce the simple truth, “that a child has a soul, 
distinct from the body, which will survive it and live ferever.” In 
this second book on the same general subject, “the inquiry of the 
child, whither his soul will go after his body is dead, and who will 
take care of it, is attempted to be answered.” ‘The two books con- 
tain instruction on the following subjects : ‘ The immateriability and 
immortality of the soul; the existence of God; that he is a Spirit; 
his omniscience, omnipresence, and eternity ; his being the Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of all things; his goodness and holiness; 
the fact that he has given us a revelation of his will; that we must 
love and obey him, and do good to others; and the rewards and 
punishments of a future state? These several topics are illustrated 
in short and familiar dialogues, so conducted as to be within ‘the 
comprehension of a child, and followed by questions adapted to the 
use of children. The plan of these little works is ingenious ; the 
language is simple and natural; the most important instructionis 
made plain and interesting ; and the whole is deserving the attention, 
not only of parents, but of teachers in Infant and Sabbath Schools. 


4. The Biblical Repository for January, 1832.—This number of 
the Repository contains the following articles: 1. The Great Mys 
tery of Godliness incontrovertible. A critical examination of the 
various readings in 1 Tim. iii. 16. By Dr. Henderson. 2. Remarks 
on the internal evidence respecting the various readings in 1 Tim. iii. 
16. By Professor Stuart. 3. The nature and moral influence of 
keathenism, &c. by Professor Tholuck. 4. On the principles of im 
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terpretation. By Professor Stuart. 5. On the nature of prophecy. 
By Professor Hiengstenberg. 6. An Address on the necessity of 
physical culture to literary men, and especially to clergymen. By 
Edward Keynolds, M.D. 7. Foreign Correspondence, 8. Literary 
Notices.’ 

The first of these Articles was published by Dr. Henderson in a 
pamphlet, in July, 1830, and was noticed at some length in our 
number for February, 1831. ‘The object of the author is to show, 
in opposition to Griesbach, Sir Isaac Newton, and some others. 
Trinitarian and Unitarian, that the common reading of 1 ‘Tim iii. 16 
is sustained by the testimonies usually referred to in questions of 
this nature. ‘ihis, it is well known, has long been the « pinion of 
Professor Stuart; and the design of what he has written on the sub 
ject in the number before us is to follow out the discussion of Dr. 
Henderson, by a more particular consideration of “the internal evi 
dence” in the case.—We have been much interested with Professor 
Tholuck’s learned Article on “the nature and moral influence of 
h vathenism, > and with Pr fessor Hengst« nberg’s on “the bature 
prophecy.” i‘he discussion of both these subjects is to be continu 
ed, and we shall probably have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 
—As to Dr. Reynold’s Address, we know not in what terms to ex 
press our sense of its value. It should be in the hands of eve ry man 
of studious and sedentary habits in our country. It contains pl 
cisely that information and counsel which such men need. and for 
the want of which so many are yearly breaking down under the 
pressure Of their labors. We earnestly hope it may be published in 
a form adapted for general circulation. 

By the latest inteiligence from Germany, it appears that the re- 
cent religious discussions there have been productive of the most 
important results. “ ‘rhe storm,” says Protessor Tholuek, “has b 
come quite still, and THE FRUITS HAVE BEEN BEYOND ALL EXPECTATION 
[have no longer room in my auditorium, and must read my private 
course on the exegesis of the New ‘Testament in the large public lec 
ture room; and inasmuch as Wegscheider and ‘Thilo buth read exe 
gesis at the same time, this is certainly a great deal. In like mannes 
my private rooms no longer suffice for those who attend our evening 
religious exercises. I have had to transfer these to my auditorium, 
and even here there is no longer place to sit down. I know also 
several instances, where those who were deeply sunk in rationalism 
have not only become supernaturalists, but, so far as the human eys 
can see, are really converted from darkness to light, and adorn thei: 
profession by their lives and conduct. And generally speakingy al 
though for myself I would not wish such another explosion” [refer 
ring to the late eaposure of the rationalists] ‘ yet it cannot be denied 
that the impresion made has been in many respects highly salutary.” 
And so the impression made by an earnest and able discussion of the 
claims of Evangelical religion must always be. Much as we desire, 
if it be possible, to live peaceably with all men, we deprecate the r 
turn of that day, when “in ignorance and implied belief all shall be 
agreed, as colors agree in the dark.” 


5. The Amaranth: a Literary and Religious Offering, designed as 
a Christmas and New Year’s Present. Kdited by J. H. Buckine- 
HAM. Newburyport: Charles Whipple. 1832. pp. 180. 
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The design of this little volume is apparent in its title. It cop. 
tains a variety of articles, in prose and in verse, the most of which 
we have read, and some of them with more than ordinary satisfaction, 
Mr. Withington’s “ Advice to an Infidel” is excellent. His “ White. 
field” wiil atford entertainment both to the friends and enemies of 
this extraordinary man. It details some incidents not commonly 
known, and is, on the whole, “a pretty rational” account of White. 
field. ‘ihe name of Mrs. Sigourney occurs frequently in the volume 
and she never wants readers. Her “ Jehiel Wigglesworth,” is a 
story well told, although we think the provincial dialect of the coup. 
try is. in some instances, rather overdone. “ Alfred Raybourg” 
is a tale of mourntul interest, but of excellent moral.—'The volume 
was iniended, doubtless, rather for entertainment than edification, 
and is well calculated to answer its proposed end. 


6. A Lecture on Moral Education, delivered in Boston, before the 
American Institute of Instruction, August 26, 1831. By Jacop Ap 
potr. Boston: Hillard, Gray & Co. pp. 22. 1831. 

The subject of this Lecture, it will be seen, is not moral instruc. 
tion, but moral education—the art, not of teaching pupus what 
their duty is, but of leading them to perform it. ‘This most impor- 
tant department of education, Mr. Abbott justly assumes, is in the 
rear of every other, and he endeavors to show by what means it 
may be most successfully advanced. 

“The true theory of moral discipline seems to be this: When 
the human heart is assailed by temptation, if conscience and moral 
principle triumph, they are strengthened by the victory. If they 
yield, they are weakened, and prepared to be vanquished more 
easily on a subsequent attack.” “Our rule of moral education, 
then, is this: Keep virtuous principle always in the field of battle, 
but be sure so to fortify, and encourage, and protect her, that she 
shall always conquer. She must be exposed. Without exposure, 
there will be no healthy and vigorous growth. But de not force 
her to too rough or sudden an exposure, lest you rend the roots 
of the stem which you wish to strengthen and mature.” 

In the progress of the Lecture, this important principle is illue 
trated by a variety of detail, which renders the discussion exceed- 
ingly interesting. We hope the pamphlet may fall into the hands 
of thousands of school-teachers, in different parts of our country. 


7. A Call to seek first the kingdom of God; A Sermon occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Amos Pettengell, who departed this life at New 
Haven, Conn. Nov. 20, 1831, aged 27 years. Addressed particularly 
to the young men of his acquaintance. By L. F. Dimmicx, New 
buryport: Charles Whipple. 1832. pp. 116. 


8. The Conversion of the Jews: A Sermon at the Ordination of the 
Rev. William Gy. Schauffler, VWissionary ‘o the Jews, peached in Park 
Street Church, Boston, Nov. 14, 1831. By Moses Struarr, Prof. of 
Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem. Andover. Andover : Flagg & 
Gould. 1831. pp. 40. 


9. A Dissertation on the Subject of Future Punishment. By Our 
ver Jounson, Editor of the Christian Soldier. Boston: Peirce & 
Parker. 1832. pp. 32. 
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